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THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 
LTD. 


Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exchange 
of gramophone records of good music 


Have for Sale 


15,000 slightly-used Gramophone Records of good music—Sym- 
phonies, Concertos, Chamber Music, complete Operas, Society 
Editions, etc.—in perfect condition at about half the usual cost, 
many at less than half. 


We also have a stock of slightly-used Long-Playing Records 
at prices substantially below their usual cost. 


We send out no lists, but if you cannot call we invite you to write 
to us, stating your requirements. 


Records expertly packed and despatched to all parts of the 
world, In the United Kingdom, Long Playing records are 
carriage and packing free and 78 r.p.m. are carriage and pack- 
ing free on orders of £3 and over, 


We carry complete stocks of all makes of new Records of good 
music, both 78 R.P.M. and Long-Playing. 

We stock high quality equipment for the reproduction of records 
and radio and are always ready to demonstrate amplifiers, 
record players, loudspeakers, radio units and tape recorders 
by leading manufacturers. 


Rare Vocal Records 


A large selection of choice discs covering both the ‘Golden Age’ 
and the early electric era is available at Astra House. Callers 
may consult our catalogue of rarities, and there is also a ‘browsing’ 
department where the collector may stumble upon many fine discs 
at very reasonable prices. 


RADIO — TELEVISION — SERVICE 


Astra House 


121-3 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
TEMPLE BAR 3007 


Hours: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 1p.m. Thursday. 4 p.m. Saturday. 
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Lohengrin 


Lohengrin WOLFGANG WINDGASSEN (Tenor 
Elsa of Brabant ELEANOR STEBER (Soprano 
Friedrich von Telramund HERMANN UHDE (Baritone) 
Ortrud ASTRID VARNAY (Soprano) 
Henry the Fowler JOSEF GREINDL (Bass) 


Herald HANS BRAUN (Baritone 


Four Brabantine Nobles 
GERHARD STOLZE (Tenor) JOSEPH JANKO (Tenor) 
ALFONS HERWIG (Bass) THEO ADAM (Bass) 


Four Pages 
LOTTE KIEFER (Soprano) GERDA GRASSNER (Soprano) 
ERIKA ESKELSEN (Mezzo-Soprano) 
ROSWITHA BUROW (Mezzo-Soprano) 
with 
THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Chorus Master : WILHELM PITZ 
conducted by JOSEPH KEILBERTH 
LXT 2880-4 


Recorded from actual performances at the Bayreuth Festival, 1953 
and issued by permission of Wieland and Wolfgang Wagner 


DECCA Gir 


1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.9 





THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 
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Mr. 
FREDERICK 
GARDINER 





General Agent for the 


European Association of Music Festivals 
OFFERS 


HOLIDAYS 
WITH MUSIC 


a 





THE WAGNER FESTIVAL, BAYREUTH 
MUNICH, 
AIX EN PROVENCE 
and all the leading Festivals 


Theatre Tickets - Accommodation - Travel Arrangements 
FULL DETAILS FROM ; 


GARDINER TRAVEL SERVICE 6 


— Dept. O 189 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
NJ Telephone : REGent 1416 & 1540 
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JANUARY RELEASES OF LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


i 


First complete long playing recording 
vals Richard Strauss 
DER ROSENKAVALIER 


(in German) 
Margarete Baumer, Tiana Lemnitz 
Ursula Richter, Kurt Bohme 
The Dresden State Opera Chorus 
Saxonian State Orchestra. Rudolf Kempe 
4-12” records. ULP 9201-1/4 


ee © ee 


BACH 
Cantata No 84 -“Ich bin vergniigt”. Cantata No 106-“ Actus Tragicus ” 
Laszlo soprano, Rossl-Majdan contralto, Poell bass, 
Akademie Choir, Vienna State Opera Orchestra, Hermann Scherchen 


WLP 5125 


MOZART 
Concerta No. 24. in C Minor, K.491 
Concerto No. 27 in B Flat Major K.595 
= Badura-Skoda piano, Vienna Symphony Orchestra, Felix Prohaska 
WLP 5097 


SCHUBERT 
Impromptus, Op. 90. Impromptus Op. 142. Sonata in A Major, Op. 120. 
Badura-Skoda piano 
2-12” records. WLP 6205-1/2 


DONIZETTI 
Don Pasqual> 
Lina Aymaro, Juan Oncina, Melchiorre Luise, Scipio Colombo 
Vienna Kammerchor, Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
Conducted by Argeo Quadri 
ts WLP 6206-1/2 (already released) 


Please send for our complete 
catalogue FREE 


LONDON  S.W.1 


The prefix WLP indicates a 
WESTMINSTER recording 


SE 66 HAYMARKET 
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Telephone : TRAfalgar 2291 
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ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd., in association with the 
Arts Council of Great Britain 
presents 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


Repertory includes 
LE COQ D’OR (Ist perf. 7th Jan.) 
TURANDOT CARMEN 
MADAME BUTTERFLY LOHENGRIN 
RIGOLETTO (Revival, 1st perf. 18th Jan.) 

LA BOHEME FIDELIO (Revival, Ist perf. 23rd Jan.) 
AIDA THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO TOSCA 
GLORIANA (Revival, Ist perf. 29th Jan.) 

LA TRAVIATA (Revival, Ist perf. 6th Feb.) 

IL TROVATORE (in Italian) 


Box Office open 10 to 7.30 Covent Garden 1066 














ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


(General Manager : T. E. BEAN) 
Sunday, January 3rd at 7.30 p.m. 
S. A. GORLINSKY 


announces 


ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF 
wih GERALD MOORE (Piano) 


Pr ogr Includes 
Arias from LA BOHEME, TURANDOT, GIANNI SCHICCHI 
Songs by SCHUBERT, WOLF, GRIEG, PURCELL, etc. 

















TICKETS : 3/6 5/- 7/6 10/- 12/6 
from ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (WAT 31/91) and usual agents 
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Many Singers fail through lack of proper direction. 


First Consult the 
SPECIALIST IN VOICE PRODUCTION 


FRANK TITTERTON 


14 Wedderburn Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3 
Tel.: HAMpstead 3060 











CARL ROSA TRUST LIMITED 


in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


present 


CARL ROSA OPERA 


Under the Direction of Mrs. H. B. Phillips 


Spring Tour 1954 





January 18th for one week Theatre Royal, CHATHAM 
January 25th for one week Alma Theatre, LUTON 
February, 1st for one week Essoldo Theatre, BRIGHTON 
February 8th for two weeks Memorial Theatre, STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
February 22nd for two weeks Theatre Royal, HANLEY 
March 8th for three weeks King’s, Theatre GLASGOW 
March 29th for one week His Majesty’s Theatre, ABERDEEN 
April 5th for two weeks King’s Theatre, EDINBURGH 
April 19th for two weeks Grand Theatre, LEEDS 
May 3rd for two weeks New Theatre, HULL 









1926 PEPPINO LEONI’S 1982 


Tables Reserved QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 
12.15—11 p.m. : 6.45 — 10 p.m. 
of whose personal attention you are assured 

APPRECIATIONS 


“Leoni ! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 
Restaurant.”"—Evelyn Laye 














“Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.’’—Alice Delysia 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone : GERrard 9585 and 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 








Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street 
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“TIS MASTER'S VOICE™..... 
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- Operatic Arias Incomparably Recorded - 
7 
rs 

JOAN HAMMOND Operatic and Song Recital 2 
The Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by Walter Susskind 
Arias from “* Adriana Lecouvreur **— Ciléa; 

** Manon ""— Massener; ** Der Freischiitz *— Weber; 


* Thais — Massenet; ** La Wally *— Catalani; 
A Mozart aria and ** Ave Maria ’’— Bruch ALP 1076 


* 
* 
. 
7 
. 
- 
* 
NICOLA ROSSI-LEMENI e 
Verdi Operatic Arias . 

** NaBucco "—*Sperate, o figli! Cavatina: D’Egitto la z 

sui lidi; *Come notte (Act 1); Vieni, o Levita! * 
Preghiera: Tu sul labbro (Act 2); *Oh chi piange? * 
Profezia: Del futuro nel bujo (Act 3). ““ ERNANI”’—Recit: @ 

Che mai vegg’io! Cavatina: Infelice! e tuo credevi. e 

Recit: L’offeso onor. Aria: Infin, che un brando a 

vindici (Act 1). “1 Vespri Sictttani’’—O tu, Palermo ¢ 

(Act 2). ** La Forza pet Destino ”—* Finale: Il santo ¢ 

nome di Dio (Act 2) with JoaN HAMMOND ALP 1099 


- 
All with The Philharmonia Orchestra. e 
*With the Chorus of the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden * 
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THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD. (RECORD DIVISION), 8-I1I GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.I 
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Comment 


A few years ago, the opera enthusiast who also collected gramophone 
records was not particularly well-catered for ; complete operas were few and 
far between, and other than the occasional disc by Carosio, Gigli, Bjorling 
and Silveri (generally of hackneyed pieces), little was released of real interest. 
With the advent of LP all this has changed, and now, the collector has so 
many recordings to choose from, that it must often be impossible for him to 
make up his mind how he is going to spend his money. Indeed the flood of 
records released each month has assumed such gigantic proportions, that it is 
a physical impossibility for the reviewer to keep pace with them. The present 
state of affairs in which one has three complete Lohengrins, three complete 
Otellos, three L°’Heure Espagnoles to choose from has become almost ludi- 
crous. Iam seriously afraid that with such needless duplications, the present 
boom will not last, and then the companies will hastily stop issuing even the 
relatively unfamiliar, and confine themselves to the popular works only. 

Now while many works are being recorded more than once by one or other 
of the recording companies, other operas are being ignored—especially 
contemporary works ,and ones mind turns immediately to Peter Grimes. 
Closely connected with this strange state of affairs, is the neglect of many of 
our fine native operatic singers by the recording companies, whose attitude 
to the British operatic artist and composer is something of a scandal. Would 
it not be possible for example, for one company to record Peter Grimes with 
its present Covent Garden cast, (see T. Hilder’s letter on page 57). Arrtistic- 
ally this would be far more worth while than some of the recordings made by 
what one can only call second-rate foreign artists. Decca are about to 
release a number of Telefunken recordings of German artists singing extracts 
from Italian opera in German. Some of these singers have achieved inter- 
national status, other are very small beer indeed. Is it not time that instead 
of spending money on this kind of thing, some encouragement was given to 
native talent? Is it not strange that our Covent Garden Marschallin, 
Sieglinde, Isolde (Sylvia Fisher) whose glorious voice is one of the joys of 
the present day, should not have made one single record ? What of our 
Covent Garden Susanna and Figaro (Leigh and Evans) and . . . well the list 
is by no means a small one. Some of the Sadler's Wells Company, are no 
less deserving of notice by the recording companies than their Covent Garden 
colleagues—Elliott, Pollak, Kirkop, are three names that spring to mind 
immediately, and there are others too. 

It cannot be particularly encouraging to our native singers to be told that 
recording companies must think of the export market, and then to hear some 
of the inferior discs that are issued of the not so good foreign artist. During 
the late 1920’s and early 1930's the monthly lists nearly always included the 
names of British singers in some operatic selection or another, and that was in 
the days when there was no permanent company at Covent Garden, and 
what we now call Sadler's Wells was only just beginning. H.D.R. 


Act I, scene ii of ‘Peter Grimes’ at Covent Garden. Peter Pears and Raymoi 
Edmunds Photo Barratts 














Le Coq d’Or 


by Martin Cooper 


Le Coq d’Or was the fourteenth and last of Rimsky-Korsakov’s operas, 
and was not given until the year after the composer's death, in 1909. With 
Tsar Saltan (1900), Kashchei (1902) and Kitezh (1907) it forms the crown to 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s career, not only as a composer of opera but absolutely. 
In these four works he was free to explore the world of fantasy, the fairy- 
story and Oriental tale, unhampered by the historical and the human, psycho- 
logical considerations which often irked him in his earlier operas. For 
Rimsky-Korsakov was a wizard, a ko/dun from one of the fairy-stories which 
he so enjoyed setting to music. His concern was not with the loves and hates 
of his fellow-human beings but, like the wizard’s, with the creation of magic 
visions and phantasmagoric palaces, with preternatural adventures, sinister 
riddles and allegories. In these last operas he invites us to embark on a 
magic carpet, to explore that visionary East described in Ravel’s ‘Asie’ and 
to glut our eyes and ears with the brilliant, exotic colours and sounds which 
he produces with a wave of his magic baton. If we return to earth the wiser 
for our adventures, dimly aware of the moral without which no fairy-story 
is complete, he has no objection; but, an artist like all reputable wizards, he 
will only speak in riddles and for those who are content with the spectacle, 
the spectacle remains sufficient. 

Le Ccq d’Or is the most enigmatic of all his operas. Pushkin’s satirical 
poem, on which it is founded, ends with a pointed couplet—‘The tale’s a lie, 
but there’s a hint in it, A lesson for all brave youngsters.’ Told in factual, 
unemotional words, it is a story within a story; and Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
librettist, V. I. Belsky, seized on this characteristic to point its most para- 
doxical feature. Pushkin’s poem recounts the adventure of a vaguely 
mediaeval king somewhere in Russia, who is hard pressed by his er.emies 
and receives from an astrologer a golden cockerel which will always warn 
him when the country is threatened with invasion. The bird duly plays its 
part and each of the king’s sons are dispatched, one after the other, with an 
army. Neither of them returns and the king himself at last follows them, 
finds them dead and meets a mysteriously beautiful woman, whom he carries 
home to be his queen. The astrologer claims her as the reward of his ser- 
vices and when the king refuses, the golden cockerel pecks him to death. 
At the same moment, the queen disappears. 

Belsky greatly expands Pushkin’s tale, adding detail which is often im- 
plicit in the original and never in any case contradicts it. Ina short prologve 
the astrologer appears before the curtain. He is a tenor-altino—that is to 
say a high lyric tenor with a strong falsetto necessary for the very high register 
in which his music lies. He introduces the story—‘a fable but one with a 
moral’—and disappears. The curtain then rises on Act I, which shows the 
council chamber of King Dodon, sumptuously furnished and open on to the 
streets of a mediaeval southern Russian town. It is a spring morning. On 
either side of the king stand his two sons, Guidon and Afron. _The sentries 
at the doors are fast asleep. Dodon complains that the constant attacks of 
his enemies give him no peace, that they never give him due warning of the 
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time and place of their incursions and that he cannot even sleep. Asked for 
his advice, Guidon springs up and explains heatedly that the whole difficulty 
lies in the fact that the enemy are too close. The only solution is to retire 
to new positions and lay up a good supply of food and drink. Dodon and 
his counsellors are delighted, but their congratulations are interrupted by 
General Polkan, whose sensible, matter-of-fact comments—delivered in a 
tone of ‘Blimpish’ irritation—infuriate the king. His younger son, Afron (a 
name well chosen by Belsky, as it represents the Greek word for ‘witless’) 
shows himself equally impatient with both Guidon and Polkan: his solution 
is to disband the army entirely and reassemble it when the enemy next 
attacks. This, too, delights the king and the court; and when Polkan again 
objects, Dodon starts throwing anything he can lay hands on at his general’s 
head, and the court follows suit. Various counsellors then suggest recourse to 
old women who can tell the future from beans or wine-lees, but Guidon 
prefers consulting the stars; and this provides the cue for the astrologer. 
He offers the king his golden cockerel, which will act as a sentinel and crow 
and flap his wings to announce the approach of the enemy. The king is 
incredulous until the bird does in fact crow aloud and tell him the welcome 
news that all is safe and he can return to sleep. Dodon instals the bird on 
his palace roof and offers the astrologer any reward he likes to claim; but 
when he is asked for a legal document stating his indebtedness, he loses 
patience and contents himself with assuring the Astrologer of his undying 
grace and favour. 


King Dodon sets out to war.*Le Coq d’Or at the Metropolitan, New York, 1937 
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. COQ D’OR—Cast continued. 
SIR JOSEPH BEECHAM’S GRAND SEASON Negresses: Miles. DOMBROWSK A, POIRE, MAMAJEVA, PROKOFIEV, wT 
° : KONETSKA II, BONIECKA. 
SERGE DE “bIAGHILEW'S Negroes; MM. IVANOVSKI, GAVRILOV, ZVEREV, BOURMA moo 
RUSSIAN BALLET GOUDINE, SAVITSKY. 
Soldiers, Police, Peasants, ote. stun 
. SERGE DE DIAGHILEW “ 
a 4 Conductor - M. EMILE COOPER. 
or: {BARON DIMITRI DE GUNZBURG Grande taguhh Gyan Sean, Mamaed lame 
General Manager for Sir Joseph Beecham - - DONALD BAYLIS daw 
nanan | ae 
raphic Drama in ose Act by L. Ss . 
To-night at 8. Music by RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. sold: 
Dances and Scenes by MICHEL FOKINE. 
LE GOQ@ D’OR Scenery and Costumes designed and executed by LEON BAKST. the 1 
; . . Zobéide —_— Mme. TAMAR KARSAVINi 
Opera in Three Tableaux by RIMSKY-KORSAKOV Favourite Negro ofZobside 2: M. MICHEL POKINE your 
Dances and Groups arranged and Composed by M. MICHEL FOKINE Shahriar, King of India and China . » ADOLF BOLM 
Scenery and Costumies by Mile. NATHALIE GONTCHAROVA Shah-Zeman, his brother - : » MAX FROHMAN mus: 
CHARACTERS. CHOREOGRAPHIC CAST VOCAL CAST. The Chief Eunuch =. ° ° » CECCHETTI imag 
The Queem o,.} Mme. TAMAR KARSAVINA Mme DOBROWOLSKA Suitanas: Miles. TCHERNICHEVA, PPLANZ, DORIS, KONIETSKL 
= SLAWICKA. ROZUMOWICZ, LINIEVSKA, HUKi pass 
amie ayl} Mme. JEZIERSKA Mme. PETRENKO LOVA, KRASSOVSKA, DOMBROWSKA. 
The Golden Cocherei Mme. NICOLAEVA First eet 4 Hare the ¢ 
King Dedon M. ADOLF BOLM M. BASILE PETROFF WASILEWSKA, MAJCHERSKA. MUN : 
The Astrologer. M. CECCHETTI M. ALTCHEWSKY JEZIERSKA, GOULIOUK, BEWICKE, KLEMENT. with 
General Polkan ... M. KOWALSKI M. BELIANINE WICZ, KOPYCINSKA, at a 
Gvidene { Sons of \ M. SERGE GRIGORIEFF a insets Siemenatiteiinendn 
Afrene \ E.Doden} Me. MAX FROMMAN aes ty Miles, POIRE, KONETSKA IL, KOWALEWSEA that 
Ladies in Waiting: Miles. TCHERNICHEVA, CHORUS OF THE MAMAJEVA, MILOVANOVA, PROKOFIEV 
KOPYCINSKA, PFLANZ. MAJCHERSKA, IMPERIAL OPERA BONIECKA. strat 
KLEMENTOWICZ, FOKINA II. DORIS, HOUSE, MOSCOW Odtalisques : Miles. SCHOLLAR, WASILEWSKA, MAJCHERSKA, 
MILOVANOVA, WASILEWSKA, CHID- “ é haps 
LOVSKA. SLAWICKA. KONIECKA, Negrees: MM. SEMENOV, FEDOROV, WARZYNSKI, IVANOVSE. Pp 
KRASSOWSKA, RAZUMOWICZ, GOUL- RACHMANOV, ROMANOV, — STATKIEWIC. Polk 
1OUK, BEVICKE, HOKLOVA, MUNINGS OUMANSKY, KEGLER. MALYGIN. 
. aceuanninins sn : Youths: MM. KREMNEV, GAVRILOV, WORONTZOV, GouDKy. into 
Beyars: MM. SEMENOV, WARZYNSKI, ROMANOV, RACHMANOV. : d . 1 
TARASSOV, OUMANSKY, STATKIEWICZ, KEGLER. BOURMAN, LOBOJKO, TARASSOW, KOSTECKL 
LOBOJKO, KOSTECKL. Ladies and Gentlemen of the Court, Aide-de-camp of the Shah, mea 
Footmen: MM. FEDOROV, MALYGIN. Suite of Ge Saad, ‘ she | 
Persian Women: Miles. TCHERNICHEVA, KOPYCINSKA, PFLANZ. Conductor + MM. PIERRE MONTEUX 
KLEMENTOWICZ, DORIS, FOKINA II. Stage Manager . . - SERGE GRIGORIEFT succ 
Indian Women: Miles. WASILEWSKA. MAJCHERSKA, MUNINGS, —— oy = - 7 
MILOVANOVA, SLAWICKA, CHIDLOVSKA. a Ba LS burs 
Arab Women: Miles. KONETSKA, KRASSOVSKA, ROZUMOWICZ, Pianos used during Sir Joseph Beocham's Season supplied by Bechsteis 
GOULIOUK, BEVICKE, HOKHLOVA. dois dit: inl tinea mas‘ 
asks 
Programme of one of the first performances of ‘Le Coq d’Or in England. 
Drury Lane, 1914 At t 
New 


The astrologer and the court are dismissed and Dodon’s housekeeper, 
Amelfa (of whom there is no trace in Pushkin), has a vast bed brought, in 
which she begs Dodon to lie down and sleep. Food and drink are brought 
and the king’s pet parrot, whose noisy chatter is interpreted by Amelfa as a 
hymn of praise to Dodon’s kingly glory. He settles down to sleep in the mid-day 
sun, watched by Amelfa, and the buzzing flies are the only disturbers of the 
deep sleep which falls over the whole city, though the king’s dream of a 
beautiful princess is suggested in the orchestra. Suddenly the cockerel 
warns the sleepers to awake and trumpet-calls resound throughout the town. 
Polkan rushes on to the stage and, most unwillingly, Dodon stirs himself 
sufficiently to order the army, with his two sons at the head, to set out against 
the enemy. Before returning to sleep Dodon asks Amelfa to interpret the 
dream which was so rudely cut short, but he is asleep again before she has 
finished her explanation. This time the dream is clearer and the mysterious 
woman is unmistakeably the Queen of Shemakhan. Once again the cockerel 
rouses the city and this time Dodon himself sets out to war, with Polkan in 
his suite. His armour is rusty and he is too fat to get into it; he is afraid 
his horse may be too restive and Amelfa thinks he should eat something 
before setting out. But at last he leaves, with the courtiers warning him not 
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to run any risks and to keep well behind the front lines. 

The second act shows a narrow gorge in the mountains, dimly lit by the 
moon. Dodon, Polkan and the army slowly advance, very frightened, and 
stumble over the corpses of Guidon and Afron. They give vent to bitter 
lamentation and swear rather half-hearted vengeance on the enemy. As the 
dawn slowly begins to break, there appears on the mountain-side a brilliantly- 
coloured silken tent. Dodon nervously gives orders to open fire and his 
soldiers wheel forward the cannon. But just as he gives the order to fire, 
the tent opens, the gunners take to their heels and there emerges a beautiful 
young woman—the princess of Dodon’s dream—followed by four slaves with 
musical instruments. She hails the rising sun in a hymn rich with oriental 
imagery and delicate coloratufa, which gradually becomes more and more 
passionate. Polkan nudges the king, who advances gingerly and addresses 
the queen. She tells him smilingly that she has come to conquer his kingdom, 
without any bloodshed, and entertains Dodon and Polkan with wine. Polkan, 
at a loss for polite conversation, asks her if she has slept well, and she replies 
that her sleep was troubled with vague longings and the whisperings of a 
strange voice. ‘Did you look under the bed?’ suggests Polkan. ‘Or per- 
haps you had a fever?’ The queen loses patience and makes Dodon dismiss 
Polkan, while she makes her amorous intentions increasingly clear, gazing 
into Dodon’s eyes, flattering him and—when he still fails to understand her 
meaning—entering on a voluptuous description of her own charms. Finally 
she tires of trying to charm the old man and makes him sing. This is not a 
success and she herself sings of the beauties and wonders of her home, finally 
bursting into tears as she bewails her lonely state. She longs for a bold 
masterful lover. Dodon offers himself, at last; and the queen, delighted, 
asks him to dance for her. Though he protests, she ties his head up in a 


At the court of the Queen of Shemakhan. ‘Le Coq d’Or’ at the Metropolitan, 
New York, 1937 











turban, puts a fan in his hand, and sends for Polkan to come and watch. He 
enters with the soldiers, who try not to observe Dodon’s ludicrous and 
ungainly movements, as he is made to perform first a slow and then a wildly 
excited dance, after which he completely collapses. Conquered now, he 
offers the queen his kingdom and his hand, with Polkan’s head thrown in, 
since the queen so dislikes him; and the whole cavalcade set out to return to 
Dodon’s capital, with the queen’s servants singing offensive comments on 
his appearance as they go. 

The last act shows Dodon’s capital on the day of his return. The crowd 
questions Amelfa, who assures them that Dodon has conquered four kings— 
Hearts, Clubs, Spades and Diamonds—and is returning with a new queen. 
Trumpets announce their arrival and there is a long procession of the king's 
retinue, followed by the queen’s fantastic suite of giants, dwarfs, negroes, 
one-eyed and dog-headed creatures, which excite and delight the crowd. 
The royal couple appear at last in a golden chariot, the king noticeably older 
and the queen ill at ease and irritable. She is particularly disturbed by the 
appearance of the astrologer, who comes forward to claim the reward of 
his services. When he makes it clear that he will accept nothing less than 
the person of the queen herself, Dodon at first tries to turn off his request 
as a joke; but, finally, when the astrologer insists, Dodon loses his temper and 
strikes him dead. Then embarrassed and a little ashamed, he turns affec- 
tionately to the queen. But she repulses him in anger and disgust and, as 
they enter the palace, the cockerel crows for the last time—*Cock-a-doodle- 
doo, Danger lies in wait for you!” Flying down from his perch and resisting 
all attempts to shoo him away, the bird hovers over Dodon’s head and 
with a vicious thrust pecks in his skull. There is a sudden darkness, during 
which the queen is heard laughing. When it is light again, there is no sign 
of either bird or queen, and the crowd sing a lament over Dodon’s corpse. 
Finally, as an epilogue, the astrologer steps again in front of the curtain and 
brings the work to an end by explaining that the story should not be taken 


too seriously, since only the queen—and perhaps himself—were real people, : 


the rest empty shadows. 

Empty shadows or not, King Dodon and his feckless, cowardly, super- 
stitious court were regarded as bearing a more than fortuitous resemblance to 
the court of Nicholas II; and the conduct of the campaign against the mys- 
terious Oriental power seemed uncommonly like the disastrously inefficient 
conduct of the Russo-Japanese war. Rimsky-Korsakov had already been 
embroiled with the authorities over the political behaviour of his students, and 
the unmistakable satire of Le Cog d’Or was quite enough to offend and alarm 
a regime already in the penultimate stage of disintegration. Halfa century later 
the satire, though less pointed and topical, remains equally fresh and mordant; 
but it is Rimsky-Korsakov’s instrumental imagination that holds the atten- 
tion of the modern listener, his brilliant palette and his power of fantastic 
characterization. From the muted trumpet fanfare of the cockerel, with 
which the prelude opens, with the liquid and languorous clarinet theme of 
the Queen of Shemakhan following it immediately, the score is an unmixed 
delight to the ear and the analytical musical mind. Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
sense of tonal.characterization is unerring. The astrologer, for instance, is 
conjured up by the combination of bells, harp and horns and a theme con- 
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production. 


sisting of distantly related triads. Or Rimsky-Korsakov points the astro- 
loger’s connection with the Queen of Shemakhan by using the same ‘magic 
theme, a descending chromatic figure, for both. The queen’s characteristic 
timbre is that of the clarinet; but a viola solo is used when she tries to kindle 
Dodon’s erotic imagination—not the cello, which would suggest real, human 
pleasures, but the slightly hollow low tone of the viola. Her music ts 
full of chromatic sequences and suggestions of oriental modes, which Rimsky- 
Korsakov handles with wonderful ingenuity, extracting from the same phrase 
a wealth of variations to suggest sensuality, mockery, anger and disgust. 
Dodon and his court are represented by largely diatonic themes and simple, 
square-cut rhythms. Only Polkan is given a more chromatic theme, to 
Suggest his windy blustering. There are suggestions of folk-tunes, scattered 
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Loudon Sainthill’s design for Act I of ‘Le Coq d’Or at Covent Garden 
Photo Derek Allen 


throughout the work—in Guidon’s first speech and Amelfa’s music in Act | 
and in the processional music of Acts Il and III. Whole-tone harmony, with 
which Rimsky-Korsakov had experimented for years, is associated with 
the Golden Cockerel itself and with the atmosphere of consternation which 
its warnings create; and, to a lesser degree, with the Astrologer and the Queen 
of Shemakhan—with all the magical element, in fact. There is even one 
point of resemblance which I have never seen referred to, between the Queen 
and Wagner's very different witch, the Kundry of Parsifal. This is in the 
succession of chords of the dominant major ninth, which first occurs quite 
soon after the queen’s appearance, ornamented with rushing flute and celesta 
figures ; and again, even more noticeably, when the queen makes her passionate 
—and rather Kundry-like—plea for a sadistically masterful lover. 





Le Coq d’Or will be produced at Covent Garden on January 7, with sub- 
sequent performances on January 9, 11, 14, 20, February 1, 10. The cast 
will include Mattiwilda Dobbs, Barbara Howitt, Arda Mandikian, Hugues 
Cuenod, Frederick Dalberg, Geraint Evans, Howell Glynne, and John 
Lanigan. Conductor, Igor Markevitch; producer, Robert Helpman. 
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Autumn in Vienna 
by Christopher Raeburn 


The enthusiasm of the young Viennese for Fidelio conducted by Furtwangler 
is such that the queue for standing room will start at nine in the morning 
for a performance ten hours later. I arrived in the early afternoon, and had 
the October number of OPERA with me. When I started reading it I was 
surrounded by people wanting to have a look. As far as I could gather 
none of them understood English, but the photographs caused a sensation. 
Welitsch as Salome (page 629) was hailed with cheers, and the picture from 
Babar the Elephant (page 619) produced the delightful remark from a young 
boy ‘Ach, Zauberfldte in Amerika!’ My copy was returned, after having 
been seen by the entire queue, two hours later. During the last hour before 
the doors opened the crush of people trying to get in was rivalled only by 
the Coronation crowd and over two dozen police were called along to keep 
order. 

The performance of Fidelio was Furtwangler’s evening. Martha Médl’s 
Leonore was good without being outstanding. Wolfgang Windgassen, 
playing Florestan I believe for the first time, sang the role beautifully though 
he has not yet the pathos of Patzak. But the most memorable performance 
was Sena Jurinac’s Marzelline, distinguished by beautifully controlled singing 
and phrasing. The production as a whole was less satisfactory than that at 
Salzburg in 1949. The Prisoners’ Chorus was not as moving as it could have 
been. The producer is so often given the credit for this, but the tour de 
force is Beethoven's and if a producer fails to make something of it, he is 
missing a straightforward opportunity. 

The only two Mozart operas in the repertory during these three weeks 
were Figaro and Zauberfléte. The performance of Figaro lacked unity— 
the fault of Oscar Fritz Schuh’s production and the utility set by Neher, 
rather than that of the singers. The production generally was ragged. One 
longed for the sure touch of Ebert, whose production of arias as well as 
ensembles always makes for a complete entity. But Erich Kunz as Figaro 
and Jurinac as Cherubino gave two performances which probably cannot be 
bettered today, though Kunz is very genial and Figaro can do with an edge 
of bitterness. EEmmy Loose played Susanna competently, but in the sou- 
brette tradition. Alfred Poell as Almaviva gave a distinctly better perform- 
ance at Glyndebourne two years ago. But then he sang in Italian, and this 
part probably suffers more than any other from a German translation. Such 
lyrical phrases as ‘non turbarti, o mio tesor’ in the first Trio, and ‘Rosina 
inflessibile’ are broken up and the vocal line and characterization suffer 
accordingly. Jurinac was the most successful in overcoming the translation, 
and her characterization was absolutely right. 

I saw Zauberfléte twice, the first time conducted by Rudolf Moralt and the 
second by Felix Prohaska. In the first, the two outstanding performances 
came from Kunz and Elisabeth Héngen. It was a revelation to see what 
could be made of the Third Lady when played by Héngen. She conveyed 
the personality and something of the appearance of Dame Edith Evans, 
besides singing so well that she managed to keep her two fellow ‘Frauen- 
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zimmer,’ who were distinctly less good, together. Erich Kunz has worked 
upon the part of Papageno and refined it to the last inflexion. Other artists 
may have concentrated as much on one aspect or another of the part, but it 
can rarely have been played and sung so well. The temptation for a come- 
dian is to sacrifice the vocal line to the comedy, but Kunz pays the utmost 
attention to the notes in all the parts he plays. Walter Berry, the second 
Papageno, was a case in point of the good singer whose acting was quite 
amusing, but nowhere near approaching the virtuosity of Kunz. Teresa 
Stich-Randall and Elisabeth Griimmer were the Paminas. Stich-Randall 
was certainly musicianly but Griimmer was more satisfactory. She tended 
to be sharp when she sang forte in the first act, but was consistently good in 
the second act. Ludwig Hofmann and Ludwig Weber played Sarastro. 
Though he tends to hurl the part around vocally, Weber was a noble Sarastro 
who took the two arias into his stride with the rest of the part making his 
performance a whole and not a couple of star turns interspersed between 
some lower-register grumblings. As for Hofmann, it seemed that he must 
have been born half a bar late, so consistently was he behind the beat. This 
was true also of his Wotan in Walkiire. In the second performance Sena 
Jurinac as First Lady performed the same duty in keeping the trio together 
as H6ngen had done before. What a pity that Jurinac and HOngen were 
unable to sing together—a formidable: train indeed for the Queen of the 
Night! Ilse Hollweg was to have sung the Queen both times but an under- 
study took over at short notice on the first occasion. Hollweg sang her first 
aria with a real attempt at pathos, for which characterization and good 
singing she was rewarded by the unpredictable Viennese audience with no 
applause whatever. Helge Roswaenge and Anton Dermota played Tamino 


Melitone’s Mock Sermon in ‘La Forza del Destino’ at the Vienna State Opera 
Photo Pittner 





tner 


Sena Jurinac’as Cherubino Photo Rieder 


and they were both in their different styles good, though why Roswaenge 
refused to make as if to play the flute I cannot think. Waving the flute 
around at the appropriate places like an unwieldy conductor’s baton was not 
a satisfactory substitute for what we are used to. The original Tamino, 
Benedikt Schack, was a flautist and played the instrument himself. Although 
there is probably no tenor who could do so now, the pretence is worth pre- 
serving. 

The Verdi operas were performed in what I am sure is the best Viennese 
tradition. The first night of Maskenball was greeted with immense enthu- 
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Jurinac as Manon 
Photo Dietrich 


siasm; though conducted by Franco 
Capuana, it seemed the most 
Teutonic of all the performances of 
Italian opera at Vienna. Roswaenge 
still makes a splendid sound, but 
since he appears to find his breathing 
less easy than before, his phrasing 
is broken up and suffers consider- 
ably. H6ngen gave a fine perform- 
ance as Ulrica, but Carla Martinis 
was an unremarkable Amelia. One 
felt that more could have been 
made of the production, particularly 
in the last scene. Incidentally it was 
rather a surprise when all the ladies 
of the court were wearing sombre 
olive green or old gold, to see Miss 
Martinis making her last entrance 
in vivid sky blue and a snow white 
mink wrap. Endré Koreh gave an excellent performance as Sam; the 
mocking duet was one of the really good things in the performance. But 
seeing the opera ten days later with Gobbi at Covent Garden made one 
realize that the English performance was far nearer to Verdi in spirit than 
the Viennese one. 

Die Macht des Schicksals came off rather better. It was interesting to see 
the first scene played as a Vorspiel, followed by the Overture. Hilde Zadek 
gave one of her best performances as Leonore, with Roswaenge, Bayle and 
Weber playing Alvaro, Don Carlos and Der Pater Guardian. Marta Rohs 
was a lovely Preziosilla and, if for this reason alone, one wishes that the 
‘Rataplan’ scene had been retained. The Inn Scene was most successful, 
but the presentation was uneven, and the interior of the monastery looked like 
a German Christmas card. 

In Traviata, Stich-Randall’s Violetta was good. She sang in Italian and 
Hans Braun as Germont pére condescended to sing Dite alla giovine in 
Italian with her. The rest was in German. But the production by Oscar 
Fritz Schuh was the best of his that I saw. 

A spirited Das Madchen aus dem goldenen Westen was led by a rattling 
good performance from Ljuba Welitsch. The excellent production was by 
Alfred Rott. His Manon was also very enjoyable, with Dermota as Des 
Grieux and Jurinac giving a most touching performance as Manon. Hilde 
Konetzni; sang well in an otherwise undistinguished Wa/kiire, and Martha 
Médl repeated her Bayreuth performance of Briinnhilde. 

Honnegger’s Jeanne d’Arc auf dem Scheiterhaufen might have been written 
for Vienna, so completely did it incorporate all the resources at its disposal. 
Alma Seidler, in the speaking role of Saint Joan, came from the Burgtheater, 
most of the principals from the opera company sang the small but significant 
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roles, the Ballet executed their dances by Erika Hanka with tremendous 
verve and the Wiener Knaben sang as only they are able. Back projection 
obviated the need for pauses between the scenes. The production by Josef 
Gielen was tremendously alive and the elaborate score was admirably con- 
ducted by Michael Gielen, the producer’s twenty-four-year-old son. 

Der Freischiitz was well mounted and Elisabeth Griimmer’s performance 
of Agathe seems to be approaching the beauty of that of Lemnitz. These 
two artists are strikingly similar in both tone and phrasing. Julius Patzak 
as Max seemed afraid to sing out at all. This was particularly disappointing 
since his performance as Porcus in Jeanne d’Arc was vigorous and strong. 
His Max was exceedingly musical ; but Durch die Walder was a sad little 
whimper. Josef Witt, who played a sinister Samiel, was also the producer. 

Der Rosenkavalier was a suitable finish to this spell of off-season Viennese 
Opera. Anni Konetzni, despite a cold, was a very moving Marschallin, 
and Ludwig Weber magnificent in a carefully worked out study of Ochs. 
Jurinac gave a wonderful performance as Oktavian, with a clarity of voice 
and style which no one else seems to be able to achieve. She can hit a note 
dead in the middle and sustain it evenly, and in addition to this superb tech- 
nique can play a part with acute sensitivity. The only disappointment was 
Emmy Loose, who appeared to be miscast as Sophie. 

To see the Vienna Opera in the autumn is particularly interesting. Many 
of the leading artists are singing elsewhere and so it is not possible to form the 
ideal casts which are assembled during the New Year and summer. The 
performances never fell below a minimum standard of which any European 
opera house might well be proud. The German operas were always most 
musical, even if the Italian ones did sometimes fall short of the mark. But 
the majority of the performances lacked that final polish which probably 
can only be achieved when there is a more or less specific cast for an opera 
and when it remains in the hands of one conductor. The constant inter- 
change of casts and conductors meant that it was not easy for a performance 
to settle down in production or 
interpretation. Furthermore such a 
fluctuating system needs more re- 
hearsal than is possible. The great 
wonder of it all is that the orchestra 
maintained such a uniformly high 
Standard. The flautist in Zauberfléte 
was always extraordinary, the cellos 
were noticeably superb in Ballo and 
Walkiire, and the leader Willi 
Boskovsky is probably Vienna's 
greatest asset. But the Viennese 
themselves must have the last word. 
“Why,” I was asked, ‘is our orchestra 
sO much worse since they were in 
Edinburgh?” 


Anni Konetzni as the Marschallin 
Pheto Dietrich 














Covent Garden Artists 
Igor Markevitch 


Igor Markevitch, who is to conduct the performances of Le Coq d’Or, 
was born in Kiev, in 1912; later his family emigrated to Switzerland. Diag- 
hilev, director of the famous Russian Ballet was the first to discover his 
astonishing musical ability, and when he was only seventeen, he was intro- 
duced to the London public, playing his own piano concerto. 

Then followed, one after the other, works that aroused great controversy 
in the musical Press, the Symphony Le Nouvel Age, the Ballet Rébus et 
Icare, the Oratorio Le Paradis Perdu, the Cantata, written in collaboration 
with Jean Cocteau—in short, a round score of important works, composed, 
performed and published, all before Markevitch was twenty-five. 

During this period, Markevitch made his debut as a conductor; this was 
with the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam. Alois Mooser, one of 
the leading critics, wrote: ‘In all my life | have only met two composers who 
could be said to possess equal ability in the art of composing and conducting, 
Gustav Mahler and Richard Strauss. The name of Igor Markevitch can 
now be added to this short list.” 

Markevitch spent the war-years in Italy, where he was called on to re- 
organise the Orchestra of the Florence May Festival. He was then invited 
to conduct other leading orchestras, including the Berlin and Vienna Phil- 
harmonics, the National Orchestra of Paris, the Madrid, B.B.C., the Hallé, 
the Scala and Stockholm orchestras. He also appeared at the various 
European summer festivals, Salzburg, Lucerne, Berlin, Strasburg, Vienna 
and Holland. 

Not the least of his work is in the realm of opera. His tastes are catholic, 
he loves Mozart and Verdi, the 
Russians and the Romantics. He is 
equally at home working in the San 
Carlo Opera, at Naples, or at the 
Vienna State Opera. This writer 
witnessed personally Markevitch’s 
preparation and production of The 
Love of Three Oranges at Vienna 
some three seasons ago, and then 
later the successful appearances at 
the Strasburg Festival, where he was 
in charge of the operatic perform- 
ances, particularly of a most beauti- 
ful and delicate production of Il 
Matrimonio segreto. 

During each Salzburg Festival, 
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Markevitch holds the International Course for Orchestra and Choir con- 
ducting. This has now assumed gigantic proportions. Last August more 
than sixty-five young conductors from nineteen different countries participated. 

Markevitch is, in fact, in some ways the first conductor who has 
endeavoured, in a clear and rational way, to systematize the technique of 
conducting an orchestra. ‘Why,’ the maestro asks, ‘if a pianist needs fifteen 
years of training before performing in public, should not a conductor need 
at least as much time?” So many young musicians think that without any 
necessary practice they can take the rostrum. Markevitch believes that the 
conductor's technique can be formulated and learned like all other techniques; 
that he should understand the precise reason for each movement, and should 
conduct, not for the benefit of the audience, but for the orchestra and singers, 
only, whom he must support with a clear beat, and not distract with senseless 
posturing. 

Two H.M.V. recordings which Markevitch has directed have won the 
Grand Prix International du Disque, 1953, in Paris. Strawinsky’s Le Sacré 
du Printemps for orchestral music, and Dallapiccola’s Canti di Prigionia for 
choral works. A new contract with Columbia is one of the reasons why 
Igor Markevitch has decided to bring his family to live in London for some 
years. It is to be hoped also that Le Coq d’Or will be the beginning of 
a long and successful connection with Covent Garden. 

René Klopfenstein (Translated by L. P. R.) 


Maria Kinasiewicz 


One of the most exciting singers of the post-war years is the Polish soprano, 
Maria Kinasiewicz, who is returning to Covent Garden this month to sing 
the title role in Puccini’s Turandot. 

This artist came to the Stuttgart Opera shortly after the war and is the 
leading ‘Italian’ soprano at that theatre, where her roles include Leonora 
(Trovatore), Aida, Tosca, and Turan- 
dot. She also sings there Donna 
Anna, Ursula (Mathis der Maler), 
Ariadne, and Gutrune. 

At the Munich Opera she sang as 
a guest during the 1950-51 season, 
being particularly successful in the 
part of Senta, and she visited Rome 
two seasons ago when the complete 
Stuttgart ensemble took Mathis der 
Maler to that city; in Florence she 
sang the title part in Turandot 
(1951-2). 

Her Covent Garden debut was 
made during the 1951-2 season, when 
she sang Turandot. On the pro- 
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vincial tour that year she sang Tosca, 
which she repeated in London in 
November 1952. She sang Aida 
with the company on tour last 
spring, and then in May, gave a 
superb performance as _ Chryso- 
themis in Elektra under Kleiber. 
At Glyndebourne she sang in the 
summer of 1952 as Elektra in 
Mozart’s Idomeneo. She is an artist 
who I am sure will go very far. 


Arda Mandikian 


Arda Mandikian, who made her 
Covent Garden debut earlier this 
season as a niece in Peter Grimes, 
and who has since sung Musetta, 
will be heard this month as the Golden 
Cockerel. 

She was born in Smyrna and is of Armenian descent, but spent all her life 
in Athens, where she received both her formal and musical education. 
At the Athens Conservatory she studied singing under Elvira de Hidalgo 
(Callas’s teacher—Callas was a pupil at Athens at the same time as Man- 
dikian), and gained the gold medal for singing in 1942. From 1943-7 she 
studied lieder with Alexandra Trianti, and her present teacher is Helene 
Isepp in London. 

Arda Mandikian gave her first recitals in Athens in 1942; her London 
debut was in 1948. Ata concert at Morley College in 1949 entitled ‘Twenty- 
one centuries of Greek Song,’ she was the first singer in modern times to 
include all six of the extant Delphic and other ancient Grecian hymns in 
her programme, and to give the first performances outside Greece, of 
Byzantine hymns and Greek folk-songs. 

These concerts were followed by some broadcasts both in England and 
abroad, and then in December 1950 came her operatic debut, as Dido in 
Berlioz’s Les Troyens at Oxford. Also at Oxford, she created the title role 
in Egon Wellesz’s Incognita (1951). 

In 1952 she sang under Beecham at the Edinburgh Festival, and the same 
year she appeared at the Holland Festival, again in Les Troyens. In 1953 
she appeared at the Paris Festival as Eurydice, in Orfeo, and has also sung 
at the Mermaid Theatre as the Sorceress in Dido and Aeneas (she also sings 
Dido in this opera). Her other operatic roles include Aida and Adalgisa. 

Besides the appearances already mentioned, Arda Mandikian has sung 
in concerts and has broadcast in Germany, Switzerland and Ireland. 





Elsie Morison 
This charming Australian soprano, who makes her Covent Garden 
debut this month as Mimi and who also will be heard as Micaéla and as 
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Elsie Morison 
Photo Angus McBean 


Marcellina in Fidelio, was born in 
Ballarat, Victoria. Until she was 
seventeen she studied to be a pianist 
but at the same time her mother, 
who was her teacher, and a singer 
herself, was training her voice. 

In 1943 she won the ‘Melba’ 
scholarship which took hér to the 
Melbourne Conservatory of Music 
where she studied under Clive 
Carey, under whom she continued 
her studies when she came to the 
Royal College of Music in London. 

Her first important public appear- 
ance was in 1944 at the Melbourne 
Town Hall, where she sang in 
Messiah. During the next two years Elsie Morison was heard in recitals, 
oratorios and broadcasts in Australia. 

In 1946 she came to England, and after five terms in the opera class at the 
Royal College, joined Sadler’s Wells. Her first public appearance in this 
country was actually made at the Albert Hall in February 1948 in Acis 
and Galatea. 

Her roles during the first season at the Wells included Fiordiligi, Dew 
Fairy, Mercedes, Lauretta and the Snow-maiden. In her second season 
she added to these roles, that of Nanetta in Falstaff, and then, in 1951-2, 
Susanna. 

Elsie Morison’s operatic appearances during the last two years have 
unfortunately been less frequent than they should have been, but have in- 
cluded Anne Truelove in the British premiere of Tne Rake’s Progress at 
Edinburgh last summer, and Menna, in Arwel Hughes’s opera of that name, 
recently in Cardiff. 








INDEX. The Index to Volume 4 of opERA is almost ready to go to 
press. It will be most comprehensive and an invaluable means of reference. 
It will cost Is. 6d. (post free). Orders cannot be received after January 15. 
Remittances should be sent to Rolls House Publishing Company Ltd., 
Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 





The February opera will be on sale on January 25 and _ will 
contain articles on Clemens Krauss by Ida Cook, Puppet Opera by John 
A. Willings, an account of the Opera school established in Ankara by 
Carl Ebert, its work and achievements, as well as the usual News and 
Reviews. 
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Let the Critics Sing 
by David Franklin 


Paul Jennings has turned nasty. The charm of his ‘Observer’ column, and 
of the shy, boyish smile with which he is accustomed to decorate his per- 
formances in TV parlour-games, has turned into a snarl. Mr Jennings 
found it necessary in a recent TV programme, unaccompanied and without 
warning, to sing. Oddly enough, he chose for his singing debut a horn 
passage from a Beethoven symphony. Remembering the tense-cheeked 
concentration of the brass at this point, one is tempted to declare that this 
must have been the very first time that this horn passage has been publicly 
performed with a shy, boyish smile. But a TV critic ignored this remarkable 
technical achievement, and chose instead to accuse Mr Jennings of singing 
out of tune—and Mr Jennings turned nasty. ‘Very well,’ he wrote publicly 
to his critic, ‘Let’s hear YOU sing.” 

I do wish Mr Jennings hadn’t done it. For the most part, artists like to 
pretend that they don’t worry about the critics. (‘No, no. Haven't seen 
the notices, old man. Neverread’em. Waste of time. Stands to reason— 
what can a bunch of. —s like that know about the business? No. 
Never read "em—by the way, what did they say about me ?’) In fact, we 
do worry about them. But let sleeping dogs lie, we say—and ‘dogs’ will do 
for the moment. We don’t like to do anything that may attract the attention 
of the critics. See what can happen to a singer who does catch the critical 
eye ! :— 

‘Signor Castelmary was announced as Mefisto, but, as he would have 
been hopelessly out of breath after three bars or so, had he appeared, 
nobody was disappointed at his replacement by Signor Novero.” 

We artists are simple folk. We ask but little here below—only that, when 
we read that in ‘Tristan and Isolde’ the lovers ‘undulated like startled 
octopuses,’ or, in another opera, that ‘Mr. X sang by no means all the evening 
out of tune,” such gems of criticism should not have been written about us. 

And so, we try to dodge the critics’ attention. We certainly would not 
dream of provoking them, like the foolhardy Mr Jennings. It is true that 
in the past I have sometimes ventured a timid suggestion to a critic. For 
instance, to a lady critic, who had written of a forthcoming programme which 
included a harp quintet that she was ‘so looking forward to hearing those 
five harps,’ I delicately hinted that it was time she was told the facts of life, 
that a harp quintet wasn’t necessarily to be played by five harps, nor was an 
oboe quartet composed of four oboes, nor—she must be brave—a piano 
quintet of five pianos, though I had the grace to admit that these combinations 
of instruments were delicious to contemplate in the imagination. Then there 
was a critic who had complained that my make-up in the first act was shocking, 
but that I had taken pains with it in the second, when it looked fine. I shyly 
replied that, see it wet see it dry, I hadn’t touched my make-up during the 
interval, and its sudden-seeming improvement might be due to the fact that 
in the second act the stage manager had at last got his wayward and 
exuberant electricians under control, and had got them working for the first 
time to their plot. 
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But generally we don’t dare even a whisper against the critics. We can 
read an account of the farewell performance of a great singer ‘in Wagner's 
opera Isolde,’ without so much as a twitch of a curious eyebrow. We are 
only too relieved when they leave us alone, overwhelmed when they throw us 
a scrap of praise (“Mr Smith was inoffensive in the unexacting part of A 
Rustic’), but mostly awed by their display of superiority. ‘Tonal quality 
was exquisitely modulated,’ we read of a rival’s performance. Singers are 
always ready to learn from their betters, and so, after a surreptitious look at 
the O.E.D., we go to the piano, and try an exquisitely modulated bash at 
some scales. One critic impressed us with his learning and subtlety who, 
examining the dreary harmony of one particular piece, was good enough to 
explain that it derived from the repeated frustrations of the composer’s sex- 
life, which had led him to the extensive use of the ‘inhibited second.’ This 
penetrating analysis fascinated me, and I made a note of it. I didn’t quite 
know where to file it, but in the end discreetly fitted in “Second, inhibited’ 
next to ‘Fourth, diminished.” 


We admire, too, the businesslike quality of the critics. We artists are 
gentle, dreamy, impractical creatures, and we can but admire the resolution 
and decision of a man who, faced with a never-ending series of familiar 
performances, has after experiment evolved a splendid formula to cover a 
wide repertory. After reading of one performance that he had seen 
Rosenkavalier without an Ochs, we were not at all surprised to read later 
of a Carmen without a Carmen, and, now that he is into his stride, we look 
forward to verdicts of Macbeth without a Macbetto, the Masked Ball without 
a mask, or indeed a ball, and a Magic Flute without a flute. 


But, though we are over-awed by the learning and the capacity of the 
critics, and though we would never dream of taunting them, Mr Jennings’ 
reckless challenge has nevertheless awakened in us longings for the might- 
have-been. Imagine a critic who has jeered at the slovenly playing of the 
wood-wind. ‘Let’s hear YOU do it !" says the bassoon, grimly, and we all 
derive the deepest pleasure from watching the critic, seated in a prominent 
place in the orchestra, tentatively and gingerly exploring the mysterious 
inter-locking of a bewildering instrument. Think of a revolt at Covent 
Garden—‘Let’s hear YOU sing it !" says the company, defiantly. Think 
of the pleasures of casting amongst the critics. The Express would insist 
on Empire parts—Raleigh in Gloriana, of course, but the choice of Sharpless, 
as an Empire part, might possibly offend the American colonists. The New 
Statesman ?—the Plancon roles, of course, and how we should look forward 
to hearing them. For the Sunday Times, there is a wide choice to be made in 
the caverns and amongst the mountain-tops of Wagner, but the dragon, 
breathing artificial fire, stands out as an attractive piece of type-casting. 
There surely must be a Ping, a Pang, or a Pong in the News Chronicle, and 
Miss C——- B—— may choose freely—Isolde, Pamina, Gilda, Azucena, 
Sophie—according to her chameleon mood of the moment. Lucky Miss 
B—— to be almost free of competition, though one does hear rumours of 
another feminine pen at work ; this one behind the discreet anonymity of The 
Times. The attitude of Printing House Square towards ‘moral lapses’ 
has been so marked, that to be cast in the usual operatic soprano part would 
surely cause any member of their staff acute embarrassment. Violetta ? 
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Mimi? No, a thousand times, no. Gilda ?—an unfortunate girl, but not 
the type for Printing House Square. Zerlina, Anna, Elvira were all involved, 
even though they were innocently involved, in unhappy incidents. Sieglinde? 
—the very thought of the woman's deplorable conduct shows how impossible 
such a piece of casting would be. No, Printing House Square must be 
content to ring with the impeccable male innocence in unison of the First 
and Second Armed Men. 

And these attractive solo performances would be supported by a Massed 
Choir of the critics. Imagine the billing—music-hall style—outside the 
opera-house :— 


FULL CHORUS 
OF 
50 LONDON CRITICS 50 
with 
25 voices 25 


No, the mind refuses to grasp such a supreme experience. !t was foolish 
even to attempt it. I do wish Mr. Jennings hadn't started all this. 


News 


Great Britain 


The Intimate Opera, which was founded in 1930 by Frederick Woodhouse, is now 
under the musical direction of Anthony Hopkins, assisted by Joseph Horovitz. 
The artists include Elizabeth Boyd, Patricia Hughes, Stephen Manton, Eric 
Shilling and Leyland White. The repertory of the company includes Don Quixote 
(Purcell-Alinson), The Musick Master (Pergolesi), True Blue (Carey), Bal Masqué 
(Storace), Apollo and Persephone (Gerald Cockshot), The Dumb Wife (Horovitz) 
and Three’s Company (Hopkins). The last two-named works recently had their 
London premiéres. 

The London Opera Club, founder Ernst Urbach, recently celebrated its fifth 
anniversary with a concert at the Arts Council, of excerpts from the works it has 
performed since its inception, sung, in most cases, by the original artists. Extracts 
were given from Prima Donna (Benjamin), The Secret Marriage, Il Campanello 
(Donizetti), A Husband on the Mat (Offenbach), The Triumph of Virtue (Scarlatti), 
The Merry Wives of Windsor and The Taming of the Shrew. Artists who appeared 
included April Cantelo, Eleanor Houston, Bruna Maclean, Olivia Quinley, Leonne 
Mills, Bruce Boyce, Andrew Gold, George James, Francis Loring, Denis Quilley 
and Ian Wallace, the nucleus of quite a respectable opera company. Peter Gellhorn 
and Stanford Robinsen accompanied. 

The Welsh National Opera Company gave a fortnight’s season at Cardiff in Novem- 
ber. Besides the first performance of Arwel Hughes’s Menna and a revival of 
Nabucco (both reviewed in Opera Diary on page 43) there were performances of 
Rigoletto, Traviata, Madama Butterfly and Fledermaus. Artists appearing during 
the season included Phyllis Asch-Child, Zoe Cresswell, Joy Hoodless-Giovanetti, 
Patti Lewis, Elsie Morison, Ruth Packer, Joan Stephens, Jean Stevens, Hervey 
Alan, Arnold Davies, Gerald Davies, Edmund Donlevy, Tano Ferendinos, Ronald 
Jackson, Frank James, Roderick Jones, Richard Lewis, Dennis Stephenson and 
Tom Williams. 
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A scene from ‘Bluebeard’s Castle’ at Diisseldorf 


Germany 


Horst Koegler sends the following report from Berlin: 

In choosing Auber’s Die Stumme von Portici (Masaniello), as the first premiére of 
the season, the East Berlin Deutsche Staatsoper has again successfully enriched the 
present-day repertory with one of those works far too long neglected—and for no 
very good reason. For this is an opera rich in musical invention, full of tunes which 
momentarily catch the ear, colourful in its different moods, ranging from subtle 
soliloquies to pompous pagentaries, interspersed with much dancing, and very 
effective ensemble-writing. 

It is really no wonder that a revolutionary uprising followed the Brussels premiére 
in 1830. East Berliners, with their recent experiences of June 17, however, were 
less inclined to repeat the Brussels example, but I really would like to know what 
those numerous State officials, visiting that gala-premiére, were thinking about the 
curious political correspondences between the Portici of 1647 and the German East- 
Zone three hundred years later. 

Surely it was not necessary to stress the already very strong political flavour of the 
work, as it was done in the adaptation by Wilhelm Neef, who introduced the slang 
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of the communist ‘polit-bureau’ into it. Thus Masaniello, leader of the Portici 
fishermen, after his striving for peace with the Spanish viceroy of Naples, becomes 
accused by the people’s council as a traitor and—even worse!—a conciliator (a 
scene which reminds one involuntarily of the Beria case). The whole last act has 
to be changed so that Masaniello may confess his guilt. Afterwards the people—in 
the original version regretting their rebellion, asking God for forgiveness—assemble 
around the dead body of their General and, stimulated by the people’s council, 
they swear to fight their suppressors till the final victory will be achieved (it is left 
to the imagination of the audience that this was the case with the glorious October 
revolution in 1917). 

Nevertheless, the substance of the work proved strong enough to overcome this 
somewhat arbitrary adaptation. The production of Hans-Erich Korbschmitt and 
Wilhelm Neef had real vigour and force, though it could have had better assistance 
from the designer and the choreographer. Hans Léwlein was the conductor and, 
together with Karl Schmidt as his collaborator in the splendid studied choruses, 
gave to the score what it needs: dramatic pungency. Eleonore Vesco, the first 
solo-dancer of the Staatsoper, was the very cat-like dumb girl, Gerhard Stolze a 
rustic and virile Masaniello with a promising and pleasing Heldentenor voice with 
taritone colouring, and Gerhard Frei the brooding Pietro, embodying the revolu- 
t'onary spirit of the people. Liselotte Losch and Julius Katona gave routine 
performances as the despicable Spanish aristocrats. 

The two most recent preductions at the Stadtische Oper were Arabella, with Helene 
Werth, Elfride Trétschel, Rita Streich, Sieglinde Wagner, Ernst Krukowski, Fritz 
Hoppe, Horst Wilhelm; conductor Richard Kraus, producer Richard Strauss; and 
Figaro with Trétschel, Streich, Lisa Otto, Emmi Hagemann, Josef Herrmann, Hans 
Heinz Nissen, Hoppe and Erich Zimmermann; conductor Leopold Ludwig, pro- 
ducer Franz Dittgen. Repertory performances have included L’ Africaine (Wasser- 
thal, Beilke; Hauser, Ahlersmeyer) and Don Carlo (Musial, Blatter, Hauser, Fischer- 
Dieskau, Frick). Other new productions scheduled for the season are Meister- 
singer, Fra Diavolo, Wozzeck, Cosi fan Tutte, Peer Gynt and Billy Budd. Carl 
Ebert has been appointed Intendant, in succession to Heinz Tietjen, and will take 
up his duties next autumn. 

The Stadtische Biixnen, Bielefeld, announces for this season, productions of either 
Armide or Iphigénie en Aulide, Oberon, Die beiden Schiitzen (Lortzing), Das Christel- 
flein (Pfitzner), Die Zaubergeige (Egk), Ivan (Bizet), as well as more popular reper- 
tory operas. 

At Bremen, fourteen new productions are listed for the season: /domeneo, Fidelio, 
Lustige Weiter von Windsor, Rheingold, Gétterddimmerung, Tristan, Rosenkavalier, 
Rake’s Progress, Die Schlaue Susanne, Hoffmann, Tosca, Traviata, The Sorceress 
(Tchaikowsky), Die Schwarze Spinne (Sutermeister). The rest of the repertory 
includes Eurvarthe, Hans Sacks (Lortzing), Notre Dame (Schmidt), Arabella, Die 
Liebe der Danae, Mathis der Maler, Carmina Burana, Die Kluge and The Consul. 

The season at Diisse’dorf continued with a new production of Bartok’s Blue- 
beard’s Castle with Willibald Vohla and Gertrud Jahoda; Eugen Szenkar was the 
conductor and Gunter Roth the producer. The modern dress production of Tosca 
(OPERA, November, page 683) continues to arouse much interest. 

Der Prozess continued its round of local premiéres in Germany, and Wolfgang 
Nolter sends the following report from Hamburg. 

Shortly after Salzburg, and Berlin the Hamburg State Opera mounted von Einem’s 
Der Prozess. A great production from any aspect, it could not disprove the negative 
judgment the opera received after its Salzburg premiére. This highly problematical 
work, full of fundamental weaknesses and at the same time full of indications of 
what this composer might achieve, left most ordinary opera-goers baffled and most 
intellectuals unsatisfied. 

Giinther Rennert, after his Berlin production of Der Prozess, managed some 
marvellous scenes. In transferring something of the spirit of Kafka’s novel to the stage, 
he not only relied on atmosphere (which is the easy way), but also on a scenic order 
in movements and positions that can be compared with Kafka’s rigid style. Un- 
forgettable was the scene of the first inquiry, with the restlessness of the many 
students crammed together on far too small a gallery (this scene nearly provoked a 








‘Tosca’ at Diisseldorf, in modern dres! 
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scandal). Alfred Siercke’s sets did not have the realism of Neher’s Salzburg sets. 
Siercke relied on approved expressionist effects and was very successful in his sets 
for the attic and for the painter’s studio which he built high up on thin poles. For 
the street scene he had houses projected obliquely into the background. Leopold 
Ludwig worked wonders with his orchestra and kept a firm hand on all the singers. 
Among them Erich Witte, who is also singing Joseph K. in Berlin, was outstanding. 
His intellectual grasp of the main part, his technical competence and the fine timbre 
of his voice made his Joseph K. a memorable figure. Anneliese Rothenberger, 
singing four of the five female parts, was more charming than sensual, and also a 
bit too small in voice. Among the many male singers Mathieu Ahlersmeyer (the 
Inspector, the passer-by, the examining magistrate and the priest), Theo Herrmann 
(manufacturer), and Helmut Melchert (Titorelli) should be mentioned. 

Ruth Uebel sends the following report from Munich: 

The first new production of the season was of Weber's Der Freischiitz. This 
performance was a new triumph for Kleiber, who gave the score a freshness that 
one would have thought impossible. There was none of the usua! triteness associated 
with routine German performances of this opera. Annelies Kupper sang the 
part of Agathe, her phrasing was admirable, and her voice was in especially fine 
state, on the stage she was a most sympathetic figure. Kathe Nentwig was Aern- 
chen, looking most charming and singing and acting in an attractive manner. Hans 
Hopf sang the lyrical portions of Max’s music well enough, but forced his voice 
elsewhere. Max Prodbstl was a fine Kaspar and Karl Hoppe and Rudolf Wiinzer 
completed the cast. Heinz Arnold was the producer, especially successful in the 
Wolf’s Glen scene. The sets and costumes were by Emil Preetorius. 

Kleiber also conducted some performances of Elektra with Schliiter appearing as 
a guest in the title part. The three-hundredth anniversary of the Munich Opera 
was celebrated with a week of special performances, beginning with a gala Meister- 
singer with Otto Edelmann, Ludwig Weber, Benno Kusche, Hans Hopf, Richard 
Holm, Annelies Kupper and Hertha Tépper;: conductor Kempe. This was fol- 
lowed by performances of Figaro (Ebers, Tépper, Lindermeier, Schmitt-Walter, 
Kusche, conductor Jochum), Fidelio (Braun Sommerschuh, Aldenhoff, Dickie, 
Edelmann, Nissen, Wieter, conductor Jochum), Freischiitz (reported above), Rosen- 
Kavalier (Reich, Topper, KG6th, Pflanzl, Ferenz, Holm, conductor Knappertsbusch), 
and Capriccio (cast as at Covent Garden in September). 


Opposite: ‘Der Prozess’—the First Inquiry—at Hamburg Photo Dr. Boje 


Below: Scene from the new production of ‘Der Freischiitz’ at Munich 
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C. M. Cristini’s design for Honegger’s ‘Jeanne au Bicher’ at the San Carlo 
Naples 


Italy 

Scala, Milan. There have been few changes in the plans for the new season at 
the Scala, as published in the November opera, page 685-6. Callas will not after all 
sing the title role of Alceste (Gluck), this will now be assumed by Tebaldi. Callas 
will, however, be singing in a revival of Cherubini’s Medea with Penno and Barbieri, 
conductor Sanzogno. Two world premiéres are scheduled, both one-act operas, 
La Figlia del Diavolo by Virgilio Mortari, and La Gita in Campagna by Mario 
Peragallo, these will be given in a triple bill with Menotti’s Amelia al Ballo. Full 
details of the Scala season appear on page 57. 

The season at the Teatro Comunale, Bologna continued with performances of 
The Medium (Pederzini, Rina Gigli), Gianni Schicchi (Gobbi, Filacuridi, Corena), 
both conducted by de Fabritiis; Don Carlo with Mancini, Stignani, Neate, Mas- 
cherini, Christoff. Stefanoni; conductor Angelo Questa; Fra Gherardo (Pizzetti) 
with Clara Petrella, Dora Minarchi, Mirto Picchi, Giampiero Malaspina, Walter 
Monachesi and Plinio Clabassi: conductor Questa, and Tristan und Isolde with Grob- 
Prandl, Cavelti, Windgassen, Josef Herrmann, Hans Hermann Nissen, Willy 
Ferenz: conductor Fritz Rieger. 

The San Carlo, Naples opened on December 5 with Jeanne au Bucher and Busoni’s 
Turandot in a double bill. Full details of the Naples season appear on page 58. 

A short season of opera was given at Palermo, lasting from mid-November to 
mid-December. The repertory consisted of // Matriminio Segreto, Andrea Chenier, 
Aida, Madama Butterfly and Faust. The artists included Mario Binci, Renato 
Capecchi, Simona dell’Argine, Raffaele de Falchi, Agnese Dubbini, Bruna Fabbrini, 
Dora Minarchi, Afro Poli, Franca Sacchi, Carlo Tagliabue, Guilio Tomei, Giuseppe 
Vertecchi and Alfredo Vernetti. The conductors were Corrado Martinez, Franco 
Patané, and Ottavio Ziino. The season at the Teatro Massimo will open on 
February 10 and the repertory will include / Capuleti e i Montecchi (Bellini), Boris 
Godunov, Elektra, Gioconda, Il Turco in Italia (Rossini), Dafni (Mulé), Trovatore, 
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Werther and Turandot. The conductors will be Serafin, Gui, Hugo Balzer, Ziino, 
Gavazzeni and Ghione. 
Cynthia Jolly sends the following report from Rome :— 

The well-equipped and adventurous group of young singers known as the 
Piccolo Teatro dell’Opera Comica have added two more titles to an evergrowing 
and unusual repertory which they hope to bring to London in the spring. Pergolesi’s 
Contadina Astuta is a little jewel of its kind, and two very competent singers, Angelica 
Tuccari and Andrea Mineo, introduced it to Rome, well-set and polished after 
performances in Palermo and Messina. 

The intermezzo is dated a year after the first performance of the Serva Padrona, 
from whence comes the last duet (Per te ho ic nel cuore). The original orchestration 
for strings and harpsichord suffered a heavy sea-change which was not good for its 
health, but Giuseppe Morelli, who conducted, overcame many perils with experienced 
skill. The players, like the chorus, are all members of the Societa del Quartetto 
which has floated the opera company with help from official quarters. The large 
majority are regulars of the Santa Cecilia orchestra. 

Marcello Govoni is a young and talented producer who was responsible both for 
the Pergolesi and Rossini’s early Scala di Seta (1812), which was the company’s other 
addition. This more ambitious piece boasts six singing characters and an unashamed 
use of all the stock situations by the slick librettist Foppa. The story goes that 
Rossini barely had time to read the words before setting them! Its two recent 
productions in Italy (the last was at Florence in 1952) have both seen fit to place the 
window for the silken ladder at centre-back, which involves a frequent back-view of 
Giulia’s court dress. This was unfortunate, but the set by the nephew of de Chiroco 
was pleasant enough. Alert and finished performances were given by Angelica 
Tuccari and Nestore Catalani. Gianna Lollini offered a charming study of the 
simpering ingénue. Apart from the famous overture and a beautiful tenor cabaletta, 
the quality of the opera comes out in ensembles which have the same racy brilliance 
as showed itself the same year in more extended fashion in the Pietra del Paragone. 

The company also repeated their stock successes—Rossini’s Cambiale di Matri- 
monio, Donizetti's Capanna Svizzera and that amusing musico-social parody, the 
Camapnello dello Speziale, which have already been reviewed in OPERA (August and 


A scene from ‘La Scala di Seta’ at Rome. Photo Universal 
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December 1952). It is to be hoped that if and when they come to England, they will 
tind a theatre which allows them better pit-and-stage co-ordination than theyfhave 
in the Teatro delie Arti, which hides its orchestra under the stage almost out of ear- 
shot of the singers, and necessitates a piano in splendid isolation out in front, for 
the recitatives. 

The season at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi, Trieste opened on November 19 with 
a performance of Norma conducted by Votto, with Callas, Nicolai, Corelli and Chris- 
toff; this was followed by performances of L’Osteria portoghese (Cherubini) and 
Il Maestro di Musica (Pergolesi) by the students of the Scala conducted by Enrico 
Piazza, Macbeth (Bloch), conducted by Moinari-Pradelli with Pederzini, Savarese 
and Novelli, and Andrea Chenier with Pili Martorel, Mario Filippeschi and 
Tagliabue, also conducted by Molinari-Pradelli. Other works to be heard before the 
end of the season will include Parsifal, Guglielmo Tell, Otello, L’Elisir d’ Amore, 
La Farsa Amorosa (Zandonai), Thais, Tosca and Arlecchino. 

The season at the Fenice, Venice will include performances of Lucia (Callas), 
Medea (in last year’s Florence Festival production), Don Carlo, Werther, Il Conte 
Ory, ll Tabarro and Amahl and the Night Visitors. 





Obituary. As we go to press, we learn with regret of the deaths of the conductors 
Albert Coates and Issay Dobrowen, and of the singer Frederick Ranalow. We 
hope to publish appreciations of these artists next month. 





Wagner Society. A Wagner Society (England) has recently been formed to 
encourage interest and knowledge in the poetry and music of Wagner, in association 
with similar societies in Germany, France and other countries. On Wednesday 
January 6, the Society is organising a Gramophone Recital at the Craven Hotel, 
Strand, London, when Act | of Die Walkiire with Lehmann and Melchior will be 
played. Full details of subscription etc. can be obtained from the Secretary, Wagner 
Society (England), c/o Craven Hotel, Strand, London, W.2. 





Opera Brains Trust. An Opera Brains Trust, organised by the London Opera 
Club, will be held on January 20 at the Arts Council, St. James’s Square, London, 
at 7.30p.m. Admission will be free, and the meeting is open to all. 





The Philopera Circle is planning to give four performances of L’ Amico Fritz and La 
Serva Padrona, in May, at the Irving Theatre, Leicester Square, London. New 
members are needed and should apply to the secretary, 16, Abercorn Place, London, 
N.W.8. 





Salzburg Festival, 1954. Next summer's Salzburg Festival will last from July 
25 to August 30. The operas chosen for performance are Der Freischiitz (July 26, 30, 
August 5, 16, 28), Cosi fan tutte (July 29, August 2, 8, 15, 22), Don Giovanni (August 
3, 6, 10, 13, 18), Ariadne auf Naxos (August 7, 11, 14, 19, 24) and Penelope (Lieber- 
mann) (August 17, 20, 23, 27). 
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Gramophone Records 


ZAIDE (Mozart), with Mattiwilda Dobbs (Zaide), Hugues Cuénod (Gomatz), 
Bernard Demigny (Allazim), Joseph Peyron (Soliman), John Riley (Osmin). Paris 
Philharmonic Orchestra. René Leibowitz. N.QLP 4901. (2 discs). 

As the text, together with an excellent programme note, is available in booklet 
form with the records, suffice it to mention here that Zaide was written at a time when 
Mozart could see no operatic work coming his way and that it was abandoned, with 
only two of its projected three acts finished, when Idomeneo was commissioned. 
It belongs in the category of the Singspie/, and, like Entfiihrung, has spoken dialogue 
in between the vocal numbers as well as making use, unlike Entfiihrung, of Melodrama 
(stretches of orchestral music interspersed with spoken dialogue). The present 
recording takes the score as Mozart left it, except that it alters the position of two 
arias for the sake of variety, and it eschews any of the attempts at making the work 
stageworthy which have been current in the last fifty years or so (by the way, to 
borrow the arrangement published by Breitkopf for instance will be of little assist- 
ance to a prospective listener). From the point of view of the gramophone, this 
use of the original text has every advantage, in that Mozart’s intentions, as far as 
they can be seen in this unfinished form, are set before us. On the stage of course the 
work is impossible as it stands—it brings the action to the brink of tragedy, and the 
effect would be like ending Entfiihrung before the revelation of Pasha Selim’s 
clemency. 

Musically, the piece is full of delights, with a fine trio and quartet with which to 
end its two acts. The individual characters are well contrasted—they are types, it 
is true, but no more so than the corresponding figures in Entfiihrung, and the raging 
of Soliman and Zaide’s furious third aria are direct fore-runners of the masterly 
writing for Elektra in Jdomeneo. Apart from anything else, the score contains two 
of Mozart's most delectable arias for soprano—the ever-delightful Ruhe sanft and 
the less familiar Trostlos schluchzet Philomele. Mattiwilda Dobbs sings these 
charmingly and with a nice sense of style. One can imagine—and this is more 
apparent in the dramatic Tiger! wetze nur die Klauen than in the two more lyrical 
arias I have mentioned—that a voice like Seefried’s or Jurinac’s might prove more 
telling in stage performance, but Dobbs’s is Mozart singing of much more than aver- 
age merit. Cuénod is one of those artists who make surpassingly musical use of 
their by no means exceptional natural gifts, and his singing has great point and 
authority—he and Dobbs make the duet at the beginning of side 2 one of the delights 
of the set. Demigny is competent, and Peyron more or less compensates for his 
thin voice by the vigour of his singing (incidentally, his excellent spoken German and 
very poor singing accent suggest that he probably had a stand-in for the dialogue). 
The Osmin, though unaccountably called a tenor when he is a bass, sounds as 
recorded almost too bad to be true. 

The recording is neither better nor worse than that of the other Mozart operas 
issued by Nixa ; as usual, deterioration towards the centre is marked. However, 
I found this set, under Leibowitz’s highly efficient direction, more enjoyable than 
perhaps any other of Nixa’s Mozart operas, with the possible exception of The 
Impresario. H. 


LA NINFA E IL PASTORE (Serenata a tre) (Vivaldi), with Grete Rapisardi-Savio 
(Eurilla), Silvana Zanolli (Nice) and Alfredo Bianchini (Alcindo). Milan Chamber 
Orchestra. Edwin Loehrer. V.PL 7900. : 

This is a miniature opera, about the nymph Eurilla, who with the help of her friend 
Nice makes a nice boy Alcindo fall in love with her, and then laughs at him. The 
music is absolutely delightful, a tiny encyclopedia of Vivaldi’s enormously varied 
style. The highlight is Alcindo’s aria Aque placide (beginning of side 2), of melting 
beauty, limpidly sung by Alfredo Bianchini. The two girls are not quite so good— 
but the whole performance is on a very high level, and is strongly recommended, 
particularly to those who have any lingering doubts about Vivaldi’s greatness as a 
composer. AP. 
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I PURITANI (Bellini), with Maria Meneghini Callas (Elvira), Giuseppe di Stefano 
(Arturo), Rolando Panerai (Riccardo), Nicola Rossi-Lemeni (Giorgio), Angelo 
Mercuriali (Bruno), Carlo Forti (Walton), Aurora Cattelini (Enrichetta). Orchestra 
and Chorus of Scala, Milan. Serafin. C.33CX 1058-60. 

Who would have thought a year or two back that a complete recording of Puritani 
was within the realms of possibility ? Yet the advent of Callas and her success in 
this particular work, and indeed in other operas of the same genre (she has also 
recorded Lucia), together of course with the revolution brought about by LP have 
resulted in this work being recorded for the first time. What is also important is 
that the recording has the full co-operation of the Scala, which means that besides 
having the use of the excellent Scala orchestra and chorus, the work was recorded in 
the theatre itself, with the benefits of its fine acoustics, and also has that august 
institution’s artistic blessing. 

Puritani was Bellini’s last work, and was first performed in Paris in 1835, a few 
months before the composer’s early death. The story of the opera is laid in England 
during the civil war, and tells of the love of Elvira, daughter of Lord Walton a 
Puritan, for Lord Arthur Talbot a Cavalier, who by assisting Henrietta, the widow of 
Charles I, to escape from the castle of which Elvira's father is the governor, causes 
her to lose her reason, All however ends happily. The details of the story are told 
in the little four-page pamphlet that accompanies the set, which also lists the import- 
ant musical numbers as they occur on each side of records. There are quite a number 
of cuts made, some quite arbitrary, and others seemingly traditional—that is if the 
markings in my vocal score, which belonged to the famous Sgr Gayarré at Covent 
Garden in the 1880's, is anything to go by. 

As Elvira, Callas is heard to excellent advantage, especially in the quasi-recitative 
passages to which she alone of present-day singers can give such expression. In the 
first part of the Act I finale, the section beginning Oh vieni al tempio, fedele Arturo 
(very reminiscent of the Norma finale this), her voice is at its most beautiful ; while 
in the last act she is never less than first-rate. The Mad Scene is not quite as con- 
vincing as it should be, partly because she sings it with the concert ending—I am very 
surprised that Serafin sanctioned this. 

Di Stefano is no ‘bel-canto’ singer, but is at times very exciting ; he is far better in 
the last act than in the AA te o cara ensemble in which one has the feeling of strain. 
Rolando Panerai is, by present-day standards, a good baritone, but his voice seems 
a trifle too heavy for this music, and has no real beauty in it. Rossi-Lemeni is 
impressive throughout, and although he ‘waffles’ occasionally, he really makes an 
attempt to sing the music with an appreciation for its style. The beautiful Romanza, 


Act IV of ‘I Puritani’ at the Scala Photo Crimella 
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A scene from ‘Don Pasquale’ at Glyndebourne before the war 


Cinta di fiori, is finely sung, and is just spoiled by the suspicion of a sob. 
Orchestral playing and choral singing are what one expects from the Scala with 

Serafin and Veneziani in charge. All in all a highly enjoyable set, and one which 

will give constant delight to all lovers of Italian opera and singing. H. D.R. 

DON PASQUALE ( Donizetti), with Lina Aymaro (Norina), Juan Oncina (Ernesto), 
Scipio Colombo (Malatesta), Melchiorre Luise (Pasquale), Josef Schmiedinger 
(Notary), Vienna State Opera Orchestra and Vienna Kammerchor. Quadri. 
N.WLP 6206. (2 discs). 

I am sorry that Westminster's first operatic release in this country is this Pasquale, 
for it is a disappointing performance, which fails for the most part to come to life. 
The musical direction of Argeo Quadri lacks sparkle, and the orchestra, excellent 
when playing Mozart, does not appear to be at home in this kind of Italian music. 
Lina Aymaro (Aimaro, I have always spelt it) sang in London in the autumn of 1946 
with the San Carlo Company, she does not appear to have improved in 
the interim, and, as Norina, displays neither youth, charm nor sprightliness ; still 
she is preferable to Saraceni on the old HMV. plum-label set. Luise is nearly a 
first rate Pasquale, full of humour, musicianly and traditional—but the voice is not 
quite unctuous enough. Colombo has not the elegance of either Poli or Stabile, and 
his tone is dry. Oncina does not sound as well on records as in the theatre, and even 
there his white tone does not always fall gratefully on the ear. The Notary, Josef 
Schmiedinger, sings his little piece in German-Italian. No, not a good Pasquale 
lam afraid. I remain faithful to my old HMV. singers Badini-Poli-Schipa. There 
is a Cetra set issued last year in Italy with Noni, Bruscantini, Borriello and Valletti ; 
perhaps we may get that here some time. H. D. R. 
L’HEURE ESPAGNOLE (Ravel). Three recordings. 

D Vv 


Concepcion ... ... Suzanne Danco Janine Lindo Denise Duval 
Gonzalve = ... Paul Derenne André Dran Jean Giradeau 
Ramiro nee ... Heinz Rehfuss Jean Hoffmann René Hernet 
Don Inigo... ... André Vessiéres Lucien Mans Charles Clavensy 
Torquemada ... . Michel Hamel Jean Mollien Jean Vieuille 


D. L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande conducted by Ernest Ansermet : D.LXT 
2828. 
V. Paris Radio’Orchestra conducted by René Leibowitz : V.PL 7880. 
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C. Opéra-Comique Orchestra conducted by André Cluytens : C.33CX 1076. 

One might imagine that the effect of having these three competitive discs on the 
LP market would be to kill the sales of each of them : unless of course any one is 
strikingly better than its rivals. But I find it very hard to choose between two of the 
Heures Espagnoles, the Vox and the Decca. The Columbia one, there can be no 
doubt, is the least desirable of the three. I am told, and can well believe it, that 
Denise Duval is an enchanting Concepcion in the theatre. But here she lacks the 
subtlety of either Danco or Lindo. Moreover the recording is distinctly less good, 
and Cluytens’s direction does not have the finesse of either Ansermet’s or Leibowitz’s. 
Ansermet’s reading of the score is magical ; and on the Decca disc the opera is so 
seductively played, sung and recorded, that it is irresistibly attractive. On the 
other hand the Vox disc, just as well recorded, and played with a shade less refine- 
ment but a shade more sparkle, offers a livelier, more character-filled Concepcion in 
Janine Lindo. I think the choice probably comes to this: if you want to hear 
Ravel’s score as beautifully realized as possible, then buy the Decca. If, however, 
you want also to enjoy the humour of this very wittily written little comedy, then 
make for the Vox. In any case you will not be disappointed with either disc. And 
L’Heure Espagnole, short, easy to follow once the plot has been grasped, and 
bewitching to hear, is a perfect opera for the gramophone. ALP. 


I PAGLIACCI, with Clara Petrella (Nedda), Mario del Monaco (Canio), Afro Poli 
(Tonio), Aldo Protti (Silvio), Piero di Palma (Peppe). Orchestra and Chorus of 
Santa Cecilia, Rome. Erede. On fourth side, Operatic Recital by del Monaco. 
Forza del Destino : Recit. La vita e inferno all infelice and Aria, O tu che in seno agli 
angeli ; Rigoletto: Questa o quella and La Donna é mobile ; Gioconda : Cielo e mar ; 
La Juive : Rachel, quand du Seigneur. D.LXT 2845-6/. 

Besides this new version on Decca, there are already in existence three other 
LP versions, RCA. Victor’s with de los Angeles, Bjérling, Warren and Merrill under 
Cellini (rumour has it that we shall soon have this made available by HMV), 
American Columbia's, with Lucine Amara, Richard Tucker, Valdengo and Harvuot 
under Fausto Cleva, and Cetra’s, with Carla Gavazzi, Carlo Bergonzi, Tagliabue 
and Marcello Rossi under Alfredo Simonetto. Then of course there is the 1934 
Pacetti-Gigli-Basiola-Paci version on 78’s, under Franco Ghione. As the other LP 
versions are not available in this country, I will not start making comparisons, but 
have just mentioned them for the record. 

Vocally this new Decca recording is full-blooded, and it certainly is not sung with 
particular finesse, at least as far as soprano and tenor are concerned. Petrella is a 
dramatic Nedda, especially in the closing scene of the opera, and she sings with 
tremendous vitality, often over-driving her voice ; she is a singer who must be seen 
on the stage, if one is to enjoy her performances to the full. Del Monaco is also 
highly dramatic, and sings very loudly — he is no match for Gigli in this role, but he 
is still a very good Canio. Afro Poli is a first rate Tonio, singing with great dramatic 
point ; strangely enough he does not sing the famous Prologue, this is given to the 
Silvio, Aldo Protti, one of the more promising of the younger generation of Italian 
baritones ; he is heard to good advantage in the duet with Nedda. Piero di Palma 
does all that is asked of him as Peppe. Erede is not my favourite operatic conductor, 
one has the uncomfortable feeling that he really is not in sympathy with such ‘vulgar’ 
music as this, and that he frowns on singers who wish to let themselves go. The 
recording is first rate, there is a sense of spaciousness about the whole performance 
(from the recording view that is) and the knife can be heard to fall to the ground most 
realistically at the end. 

The ‘fill-up’ Recital had best be passed over ; it is a not very distinguished per- 
formance on the part of the tenor, who obviously revels in using his huge voice to the 
full. We are however spared his singing the Pagliacci-Prologue, which he does on 
the American issue of this set. H.D.R. 


LA BOHEME, with Licia Albanese (Mimi), Anne McKnight (Musetta), Jan 
Peerce (Rodolfo), Francesco Valentino (Marcello), Nicola Moscona (Colline), George 
Cehanovsky (Shaunard), Salvatore Baccaloni (Benoit and Alcindoro). N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra. Toscanini. G.ALP 1081-2. 

I know Toscanini conducted the world premiére of this opera in Turin in 1896, and 
after all he should know all about the way Puccini wanted it done, but I am afraid that 
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his reading of the score does not give me that thrill which I had anticipated. The fast 
tempi favoured by the Maestro (it plays ten minutes less than the Decca version) 
do not really help the singers, yet I suppose there must be something in it, for de 
Sabata adopted the same kind of tempi when I heard him do the work at the Scala in 
1950. In addition Toscanini is so carried away, that he turns many an aria into a 
duet, and a duet into atrio. This is quite touching the first time one plays the work 
through, but it gets progressively irritating at successive hearings. There are of course 
moments of supreme beauty, especially in the two duets in Act III and in the last 
act. 

Albanese is a very good Mimi, almost as good as Tebaldi, but her voice does not 
get one by the throat as does Tebaldi’s. Jan Peerce I find unpoetical, he is inclined 
to sing too loudly, and although his voice is more appealing as a voice, than 
Prandelli’s, I prefer the latter as Rodolfo. Valentino (Glyndebourne’s Macbeth) is 
first rate as Marcello, better than Inghilleri, but Anne McKnight cannot come 
within hailing distance of Giiden as Musetta. Moscona is a seasoned and mellow 
Colline, Cehanovsky a good routine Schaunard, and the veteran Baccaloni brings all 
his experience and art to the two parts of Benoit and Alcindoro. On balance I 
still prefer the Decca, although I know I am probably wrong for so doing. I would 
incidentally like to hear the Cetra recording some time, with Carteri, Ramella, Tag- 
liavini, Taddei and Siepi ; one is told it is very good. H.D.R. 
German 

Mozart operatic arias: Figaro: Recit. Giunse alfin il momento ad Aria, Deh 
vieni ; Don Giovanni: Vedrai carino ; Figaro: Porgi amor; Figaro: Voi che 
sapete ; Don Giovanni : Recit. Crudele? ad aria, Non mi dir ; Figaro : Non so pit ; 
Idomeneo : Zeffiretti lusinghieri ; Don Giovanni : Batti, batti ; Figaro : Dove sono 
(Schwarzkopf-Philharmonia-Pritchard). C.33CX 1069. I have «.oken before 
about the ‘hotch-potch’ recital on LP and at first glance this seems ar more logical 
way of doing things, ALL Mozart. But what soprano sings Cherubino, Susanna 
and the Countess at the same time in her career? Even if all these examples 
were superbly sung, I would still protest at this arrangement for two reasons. First, 
the voices of the characters portrayed musi be different and second, records should 
be ‘mementos’ of artists in the parts they sing, not in the parts they would like to 
sing. Does it really make sense that the greatest Donna Elvira of today should sing 
Donna Anna’s Non mi dir, when her former version of Mi tradi could be bettered ? 
Or that a Susanna who has now become a Countess should also sing Cherubino’s 
two arias ? On the credit side is a fine performance of Deh vieni most beautifully 
sung, though the recitative is too gushing ; then there is a lovely Porgi Amor, this is 
a really young-sounding Countess, and a beautiful but cold Zeffiretti. On the debit 
side, there is over-pert and sophisticated Vedrai carino, an over-cautious Non mi 
dir, and a Dove sono cruelly cut of its wonderful recitative. John Pritchard directs 
the Philharmonia who accompany discreetly. Idomeneo: Coro. Qual nuovo 
terrore ! & Recit. Eccoti in me Coro. Corriamo, fuggiamo Act Il: & Marcia, 
Aria: Accogli, o re del mar Act III (Lewis-Glyndebourne Orchestra & Chorus- 
Busch). G.DB 21528. The first excerpts are from the end of the second act of 
Idomeneo, when Neptune, furious with Idomeneo for deciding to send his son 
Idamante to Greece with Electra, causes a storm to break out. The people appeal 
to the king and he admits that he is the cause of the storm and offers himself as a 
sacrifice. A terrible monster now rises from the sea and the people fiy in terror. In 
the second extract, that from Act II, the High Priest has shown Idomeneo the 
desolation wrought on Crete by the monster. Idomeneo joins the priests in a 
prayer to Neptune. The second side is the better of the two, and Lewis sings the 
prayer movingly. The orchestra play the march well, and this is a good memento of 
the 1951 production at Glyndebourne. Der Wildschiitz (Lortzing) : Baculus’s 
aria, Fiinftausend Thaler (Kunz-Philharmonia-Ackerman). C.LB 143. This is 
a little gem. It comes from the second act of Lortzing’s comic opera which in 
Germany enjoys great popularity. Kunz sings it with great humour, which is most 
infectious. This has rarely been recorded before, but there are versions by Strienz 
and Kipnis. Neither artist would seem to have Kunz’s humour. Siegfried : 
Waldweben (N.B.C.-Toscanini). G.DB 21599. This is not a very satisfactory 
performance of the second part of Act II, scene 2 of Siegfried, the scene between 
Siegfried and the Forest-bird. The recording is not good, the orchestral playing 
uneven, and the magic wholly lacking. H.D.R. 
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Recitals : 

Joan Hammond : Misera, dove son! ... Ah! non son’ io che parlo (Mozart, 
K. 369) ; Adriana Lecouvreur : Poverifiori ; Manon : Je suis encore tout éntourdre; 
Ave Maria (Bruéch) : Freischiitz ; Und ob die Wolke ; Thais : L’amour est une 
vertu rare ; Manon: Adieu, notre petite table ; La Wally: Ebben? Ne andrd 
lontana. G.ALP 1076. Miss Hammond has made a remarkable and serious 
attempt to adapt her style to the varying requirements of this omnibus recital. The 
Bruch Ave Maria does not seem to have been recorded before, nor the Mozart 
concert aria except by Ria Ginster (long since deleted). Miss Hammond’s admirers 
will welcome the disc, which, except for the Wally aria, is very well recorded. But 
the performances are undoubtedly rather sluggish and unspontaneous ; one is too 
conscious of the care with which the long phrases are sustained. More idiomatic 
performances of the arias may be found in the catalogues. Hilde Giiden : Christmas 
Songs (with the Vienna State Opera Chorus and Orchestra under Richard Rossmayer). 
D.iw 3117. This is a more successful production than either of Schwarzkopf’s 
similar (SP) recordings for Columbia ; and those who care for Christmas religioso 
arrangements will be satisfied. Julius Patzak : Viennese ‘Heurigen’ Songs (with 
Schrammel Quartet). D.dw 3112. Disappointing. Little of the sweet, thick charm 
which Erich Kunz brings to these songs. Nicola Rossi-Lemeni : Arias from Norma, 
Guglielmo Tell, Don Giovanni, Sonnambula, Prince Igor, A Life for the Tsar, Faust 
(for details see October issue, p. 580). G.ALP 1074. Verdi Recital: Arias from 
Nabucco, Forza, Ernani, Vespri. G.ALP 1099. Only superb singing can reconcile 
us to whole recitals of bass arias, and on neither of these discs does Rossi-Lemeni 
sing consistently well. The Ernani aria (Infelice . . . O che un brando) has been 
superbly recorded by Christoff on G.DB 21424, and it makes Rossi-Lemeni’s 
attempt at it look very small. Of course he does nice things here and there, but the 
total effect is monotonous, and the passing effect sometimes uncouth. The Glinka 
and Borodin arias (Galitzky’s and Sussanin’s) are far more thrillingly recorded (and 
more welcome) in the SP version : G.DB 21559. Rafael Arié : Arias from Sadko, 
Prince Igor, A Life for the Tsar and Eugen Onegin. D.lw 5061. Not recommended. 
The style is heavy and the vocal line tends to be overloaded. AP. 


Medium Plays : Decca have issued two discs of extracts from their Rome series of 
complete recordings : what they call the Nile Scene from Aida (which does not 
include O patria mia but runs from Ciel ! mio padre ! to the end of act), which, for 
those who cannot afford the complete set, is thoroughly worth having (and it is worth 
investing a further shilling in Decca’s libretto); this is on D.tw 5054. On D.lw 5044 
Tebaldi’s Mi chima-o Mimi, Donde lieta usci, Un bel di’ and Tu tu piccolo iddio have 
been gathered. Mi chimano Mimi is troubled by a tape-hum, and in the Death of 
Butterfly Tebaldi pushes rather hard. But it is a pleasing record. A.P. 


Songs, etc. 

Flagstad : Die Allmacht & Du bist die Ruh (Schubert). G.DB 21596. As one 
would expect, Flagstad is more successful in the majestic phrases of Die Allmacht 
than in the intimate Du bist die Ruh. But then, except in Strauss and sometimes in 
Brahms, it is not as Lieder singer that we shall remember her. Christoff : Come 
un raggio di sol (Caldara) & She Mocked (Mussorgsky). G.DB 21592. A 
splendid record. Christotf s caressing, expressive tones in the Caldara, and his 
exciting changes of tone-colour in the Mussorgsky are excellently recorded. Lotte 
Lehmann/Walter : Dichterliebe (Schumann). C.33c 1020. While this is not the 
best realization of S-himann’s cycle available, anyone who loves singing will find 
it hard to deny himself this record, even if only for the sake of Ein Jiingling liebt 
ein Madchen and Am leuchtenden Sommermorgen—two aspects of Lotte Lehmann’s 
art as wonderful as ever, the irrestibly attractive and personal charm, and the 
lyrical beauty. Listen, in the second of these songs, to the way she breathes 
tenderly the words ‘Es flistern und sprechen die Blumen.” But all through there 
are passages which one will go back to and play again and again. The second half 
is on the whole more successful than the first. The recording is excellent. Karl 
Schmitt-Walter/Hubert Giesen : Die Winterreise (Schubert). D.LXT 2799-800. 
The first LP Winterreise is adequate, but lacks imaginative depth. Giesen’s accom- 
paniment is rather matter-of-fact. 1 would not recommend this as a version likely 
to give lasting satisfaction. A.P. 
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Opera Diary 


Welsh National Opera, Cardiff. Menna (Arwel Hughes) ; Nabucco ; Madama 

Butterfly. (November 7 & 9). 

Step by step the Welsh National Opera company is developing into an 
institution of considerable regional, and even national, significance. In 
the autumn of 1952 the company established for itself a wholly new standard 
of performance with its fine production of Verdi’s Nabucco. This year it 
has sought to ally itself to the musical culture of Wales by presenting a full- 
length, three-act opera of Welsh origin. 

Menna, which received its world premiére on November 9 in the Sophia 
Gardens Pavilion (the reconditioned airplane hangar which serves as Car- 
diff’s opera house) was said to be the first Welsh opera ever staged. Wyn 
Griffith, chairman of the Welsh division of the Arts Council, wrote the libretto; 
Arwel Hughes, staff conductor of the B.B.C. Welsh Service, composed the 
music. Anthony Besch was the producer and Rosemary Vercoe provided 
scenery and costumes with authentic local touches. 

Like so many works aimed at arousing purely regional enthusiasm, Menna 
suffers from a book that is uninviting to the outsider, whatever its appeal 
may be for those who have been brought up on Welsh legend and lore. Its 
slow-moving and attenuated story is told in verse that often sounds less like 
English than the bastard language often described as ‘Librettese.’ The plot 
hinges upon the ill-advised action of Gwyn, the hero, in carving his and 
Menna’s initials upon an unsightly old tree before their wedding has taken 
place, instead of after. The implacable Welsh deities, we are led to believe, 
are displeased that he has taken so much for granted, and make dire predic- 
tions through the agency of a repulsive old crone called Alys. When Menna 
observes an ancient tradition by running off to hide on her wedding day, 
nobody is ever, ever able to find her again. 

Since Mr. Griffith’s libretto endows the principal figures with virtually no 
character whatever, Mr. Hughes was obviously up against a tough assign- 
ment in setting it to music. His score moves along at a fairly good clip most 
of the time, vacillating between folksy passages and naively dissonant moments 
in which the false notes sound rather like mistakes. I found the music most 
acceptable when it was most conventional and closest to costume operetta. 

The opera company honoured its Welsh collaborators by providing a 
cast headed by such experienced professionals as Richard Lewis (who was 
almost able to infuse a flesh-and-blood feeling into Gwyn’s last-act lament), 
Elsie Morison, and Roderick Jones. Mr. Hughes conducted with the brisk 
efficiency of one who knows how to make a piece hang together in spite of 
insufficient rehearsal. Fortunately he was able to depend upon the Bourne- 
mouth Municipal Orchestra—which has become the Welsh National Opera’s 
pit orchestra—for a workmanlike response. 

Nabucco retained the many virtues of last year’s production, with the 
admirable amateur chorus a tower of strength, and Ruth Packer and Hervey 
Alan the most impressive of the principals. Frederick Berend, newly- 
appointed musical director of the company, conducted with real musician- 
liness and experienced practical craft. I cannot imagine why he is not 
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MENNA 

An opera in three acts by Arwel Hughes ; words by Wyn Griffith. Produced by Anthony 
Besch ; settings and costumes by Rosemary Vercoe. First stage performance at the Sophia 
Gardens Pavilion, Cardiff, by the Welsh National Opera Company, on November 7, 1953. 


Gwyn .. ate ae “a % ie - - wt is — Richard Lewis 
Ivan, his friend. . Se as - iw _ - aa wa .. Roderick Jones 
Gaynor, Gwyn's sister na “s ha wal as ois ai ae Patti Lewis 
Menna .. ss oni 7 és a “s - a ‘ia od Elsie Morison 
Alys, an old crone - dh a“ és i a ee a Phyllis Ash-Child 


Groomsman Clifford Bumford 





The Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra 
Conductor : Arwel Hughes. 











offered more opportunities to conduct operatic performances elsewhere. 

Equally impressive, in a more youthful way, was Charles Groves’s last- 
minute assumption of the conductor's duties in a hopelessly cast Madama 
Butterfly performance. He has the makings of a first-class operatic conduc- 
tor. His ear was alive to the needful balances between singers and instru- 
mentalists. His tempos were universally effective and workable. He 
understood that rhythm is more than a succession of accented first beats. 
His accompanying was plastic, yet he did not let the singers brutalize him. 
Apart from the unaccountably neglected Norman Del Mar, Mr. Groves is 
the only younger conductor I should unhesitatingly recommend to the notice 
of the Covent Garden management. Cecil Smith 
Covent Garden. A Masked Ball (November 13) 

Opera performances, we know, vary disconcertingly from night to night. 
I certainly found this performance far more enjoyable than first-night critics 
I trust had led me to expect. Edgar Evans had evidently felt his way into the 
part of Riccardo, vocally I mean. The forcing complained of before was not 
noticeable ; there was a pleasant ring to the voice, and a sense of the long 
phrase which was lacking before. Gré Brouwenstijn’s Amelia was the best 
thing I have heard her do this season, for there was a greater correspondence 
between intention (which is always extremely musical and stylish) and actual 
tone (which often seems ill-suited to Verdi). But what justifies this extra 
note is the Renato of Tito Gobbi, who was deputizing for an indisposed 
Walters. A few days before, at the Festival Hall, Gobbi had sung like an old 
routinier ; on the Covent Garden stage he was a wonderful artist. His 
very presence was enough to make one wonder whether our Anglo-Germano- 
Swedish production is really a worthy way of presenting Verdi's opera. This 
sudden impact of a performance in the finest Scala tradition, with bearing and 
gesture geared to the grand scale, and big, confident, stylish singing, was start- 
ling. Can it be that one’s ear is put out, during the London winter, by 
hearing too much Opera in English? Is the inevitable acclimatization a 
bad thing? Two days later, when Silvana Zanolli, Isidoro Antonioli and 
Otello Borgonovo were making the Festival Hall ring excitingly with operatic 
extracts in Italian, I had the same nasty doubt. A.P. 
Covent Garden. Peter Grimes (November 14 & December 4) 

No one can have any doubt now that Grimes is a really great opera. Its 
reception showed, so plainly, that the initial impact is in no way weakened by 
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Act I, scene ii of “Peter Grimes’ at Covent Garden. Action photo Roger Wood 


repetition. It is an overwhelming experience. The sounds in it, quite simple 
ones like the F sharp minor 6-4 after the words ‘March storms,’ seem to 
become a part of one’s life. There is no need now, to write at length about it. 
The Covent Garden performance was very good, good enough to be recorded. 
Peter Pears’s study of Grimes is incomparably sensitive ; his alternate, 
Edgar Evans, also gave an intelligent, convincing and moving impersonation. 
Joan Cross sang some performances of Ellen, but I heard only Sylvia Fisher. 
What a good artist she is, uniting in this assumption tenderness, understand- 
ing, and a very affecting quality of voice. ‘We had some of the singers in their 
original, 1945 roles : Blanche Turner as First Niece, Edmund Donlevy as 
Ned Keene (excellent), Valetta lacopi as Mrs. Sedley—effective, but discon- 
certing in the alternation (was it deliberate?) between singing and croaking. 
Among the new impersonations Raymond Nilsson’s Bob Boles and John 
Lanigan’s Rector were outstanding. Howell Glynne as Swallow was a 
clever piece of casting, though he struck me as being a bit too fruity. The 
second and third verses of Assign your prettiness have espressivo markings ; 
the lurch is in the tune, and needs little vocal underlining. Geraint Evans's 
Balstrode was neither round nor wise enough on the first night, but improved 
considerably. Jean Watson made a more than passable Auntie. 

John Cranko’s production is partly successful, partly not. He was ham- 
pered, of course, by the unsatisfactory sets which lack the necessary 
naturalism. We can’t tell how exactly the Moot Hall, the Bear and the Church 
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Act Il, scene i of ‘Peter Grimes’ at Covent Garden. 
Action Photo Roger Wood 


lie in relation to one another; no exits or entrances can be very convincing. 
A similar ambiguity underlay the production. There are moments in Grimes, 
obviously, when crowd movements can be stylized : at the approach of the 
storm, or during the electrifying shouts of ‘Peter Grimes!’ But since the 
depiction of ordinary Borough life is so impertant an element in the opera, 
the stylization must be kept for a few climatic moments, any suggestion of 
artiness or decoration must be avoided, and naturalism be the keynote. It 
was absurd to have a property capstan which went round and round, moving 
nothing. It was too crude a piece of symbolism to have Grimes struggle 
through fishing nets at his last entrance. The boys, in Act I, are not doing 
anything from which Balstrode need shoo them. There is no need 
for Dr Thorpe to be played as a comic drunk in Act I1[—even though a hint 
for it is provided by Boles in Act I. Against all this we must set some very 
delicate production : of the whole Inquest scene, of the women surrounding 
Ellen before her A carter goes aria; of Swallow and the Nieces during 
Assign your prettiness. The lighting was very good, particularly in the way 
it suggested the approaching storm, and in the clear, washed colour of the 
sky-cloth after it (but surely Auntie’s lantern should have swayed a little in 
the gale each time the door was opened). 

Choral singing started a little faintly on the first night ; later it was good all 
the time. The orchestra played with the finesse and expressiveness we have 
come to expect of it ; and Reginald Goodall, who conducted the original 
performance, gives a deeply satisfying reading of the score. 

A.P. 
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Libera Danielis Opera Society. // Trovatore (November 14) 

The performance was remarkable for one that was largely amateur. It 
was most musical and though the opera was sung in English, one suspects 
that it was the powerful personality of Mme Danilis which gave it a genuine 
Italian ring. 

Of the non-professional performers, John Colchester as Ferrando and Eve 
Lumley as Azucena particularly distinguished themselves. The former was 
outstanding for his fine stage presence and authoritative singing. Miss 
Lumley gave such a sincere performance, and acted well. Joyce Gartside 
as Leonora sang with her customary assurance. Paul Asciak’s Manrico was 
good by any standards. Though his high notes tend to be rough, his piano 
singing a little mannered, and though he oversentimentalized Ai nostri monti, 
he had a truly Verdian conception of the part and his performance was far 
more musical than that of any singer in the role of Covent Garden during 
the last two years. 

However, Asciak’s performance was by no means the only virtue of the 
evening. It was a fine achievement in its own right. The production was 
sound and did not stoop to cheap applause at the obvious places. The 
orchestra played extremely well and with great concentration under Eric 
Sawyer. The chorus, which had been rehearsed for eleven months by Wil- 
liam Price, sang well, and particularly in the first scene, would have done 
credit to a professional company. 

The whole was distinguished by a sense of style rarely to be found in ama- 
teur performances and often lacking in professional ones. The audience 
clearly appreciated the merits of the performance and one feels that this self- 
supporting society is deserving of some public backing. 

Christopher Raeburn 
Covent Garden. // Trovatore (November 21) 

The first Trovatore of the season showed that Covent Garden can, if it sets 
its mind to the matter, maintain a 
standard that compares favourably 
with that of the better European 
provincial opera houses. The 
artistic level was remarkably uniform 
in every department, but nowhere 
was there the slightest suggestion that 
the same company might rise, on 
other occasions, to the high level 
of this autumn’s Peter Grimes or last 
spring’s Elektra. 

Vilem Tausky’s conducting might 
be taken as a symbol of the whole 
production. Nothing went wrong, 
for he maintained a routine com- 


Gré Brouwenstijn as Leonora. 
Photo Lend 
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The ‘rehearsal duet.’ Dowling and Shires in Act I, scene ii, of *Don Pasquale’ 
at Sadlers Wells Photo Denis de Marney 
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petence from start to finish. But nothing ever went unusually well. In the 
score there are implicit an emotional glow, a rhythmic buoyancy,and a rich 
range of instrumental colour that are brought out only by the few conductors 
who love Trovatore enough to think of it as more than a bread-and-butter piece 
to keep the box office from getting hungry. Last spring Alberto Erede 
adopted this good attitude, but he was barred from success by deficiencies of 
stick technique. From the audible evidence I could not infer that Mr Tausky 
has a high regard for Trovatore, since he did little to enhance its beauty and 
dignity. 

As Leonora, Gré Brouwenstijn did undertake her task con amore, and she 
brought to the role both mature musicianship and gracious presence. But it 
is a mistake on her part to assume that a soprano can succeed with Leonora’s 
music without being able to vocalize it completely. Her florid singing left 
something to be desired, and her cantilena was often marred by a tremolo. 
One felt this would have been a lovely performance if only she had sung better. 

Nell Rankin’s smoothly vocalized Azucena was as nearly featureless 
as the part could imaginably be. She took pains to see that her make-up 
did not conceal her good looks, with the result that her characterization was 
no more witching than her singing. 

The elegance of James Johnston’s Ah, si ben mio offered some compensation 
for nature’s remissness in not making him a satisfactory Trovatore tenor. 
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He gave something of a flourish to Di quella pira, though—if thes2 old ears do 
not deceive me—his rather forced top notes were B’s and not C’s. Jess 
Walters’s Di Luna was the one performance that was potentially of inter- 
national stature, though he had not yet recovered sufficiently from his cold to 
achieve his best stability and tonal roundness. Michael Langdon’s Ferrando, 
while improved, still lacked pungent accents. 

The opera was sung in Italian, though there were no Italians in the cast. 
However agreeable the thought may be of hearing an opera in its original 
language, not much could be said for most of the diction. Mr Langdon in 
particular seemed hampered by the language. Mr Johnston gave the impres- 
sion of disregarding it. 

There is no point in repeating any description of the looks of the Covent 
Garden Trovatore. Everyone, including the management, agrees that a 
completely new production is needed. Perhaps we can hope for this in a year 
or two, with a conductor and a cast to match. 

Cecil Smith 


Sadler's Wells. Don Pasquale (November 26) 

Donizetti's Don Pasquale has, in this country at least, enjoyed greater 
popularity than any other Italian opera-buffa with the exceptién of The Barber 
of Seville. There was a rather second rate revival of the work at Covent 
Garden in 1937 ; then came the superb Glyndebourne productions in 1938 
and 1939, with Audrey Mildmay, Stabile, Baccaloni and Dino Borgioli. 
After the war we had the enchanting performances at the Cambridge Theatre, 
with Alda Noni, Stabile, Martin Lawrenc and Andrew McPherson, this, with 
various cast changes, but more often than not with Stabile and Lawrence as 
constant factors, went on for almost two years ; British opera-goers therefore 
have a fairly high standard of Pasquale performances. 

Donizetti, like Bellini, must be sung by artists who besides possessing an 
adequate technique for this style of Italian music, must also have some 
feeling for, and understanding of the Italian buffo tradition. If the artists do 
not possess these attributes, then at least they should be schooled in them by 
conductor or musical director, as happened in the case of the British artists at 
the Cambridge Theatre. At Sadler’s Wells, neither singers, conductor nor 
producer appeared to have an inkling of what this style ought to be. The 
result, while by no means disastrous, was unhappy to say the least. 

The production, and in this term I include the wholly charming but entirely 
un-Italian settings of Osbert Lancaster, was the sort of arty-crafty, fussy, 





DON PASQUALE 


A comic opera in three acts by Gaetano Donizetti : new English version by Edward J. Dent. 
Produced by Basil Coleman: settings and costumes by Osbert Lancaster. First performance 
at Sadler’s Wells on November 26, 1953. 


Cast : 
Don Pasquale ie hed ie sii ‘i sie ae ini Owen Brannigan 
Doctor Malatesta jm in _ cs sie wt pan _ .. Denis Dowling 
Ernesto ... am ids ve vied we ‘ ae “bi ses .. Gerald Davies 
Norina ... vs ” ren el wl hi tin wis ens ... Marjorie Shires 
A Notary rn ese ee . qos ccs ose John Faassen 


Conductor : James Robertson. 
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The ‘ensemble’ after the Mock Marriage in Act II of ‘Don Pasquale’ 
Photo Denis de Marney 


sophisticated kind, that must surely have been characteristic of the smaller 
German provincial opera houses in the 1920's. There was too much fidget- 
ing on the part of the principals (this was specially noticeable in the Norina- 
Malatesta duet in Act 1), and the producer, Basil Coleman, in an attempt to 
make the point that Malatesta was the ‘deus ex machina’ of the whole opera, 
had him shown to the audience at the rise of the curtain, peering out of his 
bedroom window grimacing and pointing at Pasquale’s house. I like to be 
allowed to use my own imagination and intelligence to some extent at the 
Opera, and I do not want to see Malatesta before his proper entrance. The 
wonderful Servants’ Chorus in Act III, which had been one of the memorable 
things of Ebert's pre-war Glyndebourne production, was on this occasion no 
more than just another operatic chorus—what a chance lost. 

Owen Brannigan as Pasquale sang well enough, and within the limits im- 
posed on him by the producer, gave a good performance ; but he was too 
young a looking Pasquale, and his singing was not enough in character to 
differentiate it from the other roles that he sings. Denis Dowling, Malatesta, 
alone of the cast, got actually within hailing distance of the right kind of 
style for this work. He sang with some show of elegance, but his make-up, 
like some Victorian melodramatic villain was to my mind quite wrong. 
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Marjorie Shires has not the personality for Norina ; she lacked charm and 
vivaciousness ; vocally she was uneven, and often spoiled her good intentions, 
with a super-abundance of intrusive ‘H’s.’ She found her real vocal form in 
the last act, singing the waltz especially well, and ‘pointed’ the moral at the 
end quite nicely. Gerald Davies, Ernesto, appeared to be singing over some 
kind of indisposition, his voice sounded tired and strained, and he was nowhere 
near his best. 

James Robertson conducted a somewhat coarse performance of the Over- 
ture, and then settled down to give us a reading of the score that was nearly 
wholly devoid of charm. He kept things moving too fast for the comfort of 
his singers, never relaxed his tight rein on them, and refused to let the music 
flow. Luisa Miller at Sadler's Wells had made me very cross, their Don 
Pasquale merely made me very sad. 

I gather that my somewhat outspoken critisism of Luisa Miller caused great 
dismay at Sadler's Wells, and now I suppose that these remarks will be taken 
as showing a complete lack of gratitude to that theatre for their enterprise. 
I, for one, am profoundly grateful to Sadler’s Wells for producing so many 
works that were until recently, almost unknown to the British opera-goer, 
but I still feel that by putting before the ‘new’ opera public, performances and 
productions that gave an entirely erroneous impression of the composer's 
intentions, or only just an inkling of what the real thing is like, they are 
doing opera a disservice. H.D.R. 


The Servants’ Chorus, Act III, scene i of *Don Pasquale’ 
Photo Denis de Marney 
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Covent Garden. Tosca (November 28) 

Whenever I venture to suggest that a performance by Joan Hammond 
falls short of perfection, I am punished by a barrage of angry letters. Any- 
thing except blind admiration of Miss Hammond's achievements, I am led to 
believe, amounts to sacrilege. With the single exception of Nelson Eddy in 
the United States a decade ago, I have never met up with a singer whose vast 
audience is so unflinchingly loyal, so quick to take umbrage at any adverse 
comment, and so prone to write letters to music critics (and to their editors, 
urging that they be removed from their jobs on grounds of obvious incom- 
petence). 

On the face of things, this would seem to be a delightful state of affairs for 
Miss Hammond. And, lest I te misunderstood, let me say clearly that I am 
not hinting that she has not fully earned the support of those who admire her 
fine voice and friendly, competent presence. But I do wonder whether such 
fierce and extensive adulation may not, actually, be hurtful to Miss Hammond's 
progress as an artist. Such extraordinary popular success must often tempt 
a singer to regard her career as a fait accompli, a complete and self-contained 
verity to which nothing new need be added. 

This speculation would not leave my mind as I hunted a reason for the 
ineffectiveness of her Tosca, when she returned to Covent Garden after a 
couple of years away from its stage. It seemed to me that she found herself in 
the process of performing a role to which she had not given enough musical or 
dramaturgical thought. Her acting was a series of stock devices, or sign- 
posts to the plot, without any connecting tissue of illusion in the moments 
between gestures, movements, and bits of business. Her behaviour was 
imposed on the role from without ; the action seldom appeared to arise from 
the probabilities of character, but was rather the residue of efficient, conven- 
tional coaching. If Tosca the prima donna is like Joan Hammond the prima 
donna on a concert platform in the Midlands, then her performance was a 
likeness. I do not think this was quite what Sardou, Illica, Giacosa, and 
Puccini had in mind for the part. 

Miss Hammond's singing was also merely an extension of her concert 
style, with a Vissi d’arte less expertly vocalized than her concert audiences 
might normally expect. Her voice has not dramatic weight, but she sang as 
though she thought it had, instead of calculating her nuances and textures in 
a way that would enable her to build up the illusion of climax. 

But at least Miss Hammond knew the music. The same could not be said 
of John Pritchard, who ploughed through the opera with his head buried 
in the score most of the time. Left to their own devices the orchestra players 
might well have found better tempos than many of the ones Mr Pritchard's 
inexperience required of them. Ina job of conducting so deficient in the most 
rudimentary regards, it was naturally too much to hope for anything in the 
way of texture and balance. Good—or at least orthodox—recordings of 
Tosca are available. Why did not Mr Pritchard consult them ? 

The whole case of John Pritchard is most saddening. Clearly he has been 
assigned more new operas than he can master in so short a time, and his work 
has been going steadily downhill. The best Tosca conductor is likely to be a 
man who has learned the score from the inside, over the years, as a repetiteur 
and assistant conductor. Mr Pritchard came to the score without such basic 
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experience, and he had little to draw upon, for he had no chance to let the 
vocal and dramatic aspects become second nature. A conductor who does 
not know a score as well as the orchestra or the singers do, automatically 
reduces his authority. Mr Pritchard needs to reassess his work, for he may 
harm himself irreparably with his public, his players, and his singers. 
Walter Midgley’s performance as Cavaradossi bespoke a sense of responsi- 
bility toward an opera that was not going well. He overplayed the part, 
taking pains to see that nothing was missed by those in the gallery, but he 
remained at all times within the frame of the characterization he had mapped 
out. His singing, however, took unwarranted liberties with Puccini's note 
values ; his upper tones, upon which he delighted to sit (since the conductor 
was ready to let him), were wiry and not quite worth the enthusiasm with which 
he emitted them; his attempt at powerful projection in the Vittoria, vittoria 
passage led him to substitute hoarse spoken declamation for vocalization. 
Otakar Kraus’s Scarpia was conventional; he seemed stodgier than is his 
wont. Howell Glynne did not know much about the fine points of the 
Sacristan’s role ; nor did David Tree quite bring off the spidery, scorpion-like 
Spoletta as well as he intended to. Cecil Smith 


Carl Rosa. (Theatre Royal, Birmingham). Tales of Hoffmann (December 2) 

This was the first performance by the Carl Rosa that I had seen since the 
company was reformed last autumn, indeed it was the first time I had heard 
this company for something like three years. The first thing that struck me 
was the greatly improved standard of orchestral playing ; it really was quite 
good, though the orchestra is of necessity small in numbers. The Chorus 
sang well, but someone should teach them the rudiments of make-up. 

The opera, as re-arranged by Arthur Hammond, strictly adhered to the 
original score which meant that the Venetian scene came after the Antonia 
scene, that there was lots and lots of dialogue (not one of the company’s 
strong points), and the loss of much music with which one is very familiar. 
But Hoffmann is a very fine work, and even this treatment could not spoil ones 
enjoyment of it. 

The part of Hoffmann was sung by George Chitty, he was more than 
adequate in what must be one of the most wearing of tenor roles in all opera. 
Arthur Wallington was the Lindorf-Coppelius-Miracle-Dapertutto ; he has 
a basically fine voice, but displayed little imagination in his use of it, and little 
subtlety in his dramatic approach to the roles. Ed.a Graham was an enchant- 
ing Olympia, looking and singing well—she needs a lot more training though, 
to strergt1en her technique. Estelle Valery who sang the parts of Antonia 
and Guilietta is a mere beginner ; it is most unfair to ask such a young 
artist to undertake these exacting parts, she should still be studying. Pauline 
Allen turned Nicklausse into a termagant, screaching out every phrase she had 
to sing. The veterans of the company, Hubert Dunkerley and Liddell 
Peddieson gave some of their younger colleagues lessons in both diction and 
stage-deportment. 

I still do not feel that the Carl Rosa’s difficulties can be overcome merely 
by the Arts Council giving them some financial help. What the company 
really needs is a permanent home for at least three months each year, where 
they can rehearse and prepare a new production, and where the younger 
singers can really ‘go to school.” H.D.R. 
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HANS HEILING 


A Romantic Opera in a Prologue and three Acts by Heinrich Marschner, words by Eduard 
Devrient, translated by Peter Branscombe. Production by Alistair McIntosh assisted by Graham 
Thorne. Settings and costumes by Michael Richardson. First performance in England by the 
Oxford University Opera Club in the Oxford Town Hall on December 2, 1953. 


Cast: 
Queen of the Earth Spirits... sane sae hin mais _ _ nit Thetis Balcker 
Hans Heiling, her son : ie tab nin joe io ca ve Jack Townend 
Anna, his betrothed ... Ba yi ses cheb aad sie sins ... Barbara Rawson 
Gertrud, her mother as pais a a — aah — ee Inez Holmes 
Konrad, the Duke's ranger ... nos at —_ _ we ae Arthur Wasserman 
Stephan, the village smith _... ail ie sb mom ows sae ... Kenneth Gough 
Niklas, a peasant (speaking part) ... . Bjorn Ardin 


Chorus of peasants, hunters, soldiers, musicians, bridesmaids, spirits and goblins 
Oxford University Opera Club Chorus and Orchestra 
Pupils of the South Oxford Secondary Modern School 
Conductor: J. A. Westrup 











Oxford University Opera Club. Hans Heiling (Marschner) (December 2) 

Great art has the power to cross the boundaries of time and place and to 
become the property and nourishment of one generation after another. But 
if the qualities of lesser works of a period remote from our own are to be 
rediscovered there is need of an effort of imaginative sympathy such as, to 
judge from the ribald laughter that greeted the silliness of Hans Heiling’s 
libretto, some members of the Oxford audience were not prepared to make. It 
is all too fatally easy in the middle of this sophisticated century to greet the 
naive world of Germanism romanticism with a yawn or a giggle, and to 
overlook the strange imaginative power that underlies it. 

Romanticism has always brought a renewed absorption in what is ‘folkish’ 
and national as opposed to cosmopolitan. (It is not mere coincidence that 
Germany, tie country most deeply involved in romanticism, should have 
become a prey to the wildest excesses of nationalism.) This new flavour is 
at once apparent in Weber's Der Freischiitz, whose plot, like that of Hans 
Heilirg, develops against the simple background of village life and whose score 
is full of melodies that strikingly resemble the traditional tunes of the German 
countryside. Yet this innocence is deceptive, for German romanticism 
has another face that sets Der Freischiitz and Hans Heiling apart from The 
Birtered Bride and Hugh the Drover. The irrational and damorisch has a 
strange fascination for the teutonic mind, and behind the solid virtues of 
Weber’s and Marschnzr’s village life there lurk the supernatural forces of the 
dark primeval forest, that was later to be the scene of the struggles between 
Mime, Fafner, Alberich and the young Siegfried. It is fascinating to reflect 
that Weber, Marschner and Wagner all came from regions of Germany 
remote from the rational and humanist traditions of the Latin world—tradi- 
tions that are readily felt in the music of a southern German like Strauss. 

From this irruption of the irrational life of the forest into the human world 
of the village flows the drama of Hans Heiling. It is a vast theme that, in 
another guise, was to await The Flying Dutchman before finding a composer 
able to illuminate it with music of equivalent power. Marschner’s gifts were 
not strong or original enough for this, so that Hans Heiling is dramatically 
effective only by fits and starts. The two components of the drama are 
effectively conveyed, but the ability to fuse them into an overpowering unity 
is lacking. This is not to say that the opera is a failure, unworthy of 
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revival. On the contrary, it contains a large amount of fresh and lyrical 
music and several scenes of great dramatic power, that in the main look back 
to Weber but that are in moments nonetheless startlingly prophetic of Wagner 
The opera’s dramatic dichotomy obviously presents the most experienced 
of producers, unencumbered by the fearful burden of the Oxford Town Hall, 
with imposing difficulties, and there is nothing to be gained by pretending that 
they were solved on this occasion. As is usual with the Oxford University 
Opera Club’s productions the excellent orchestral playing under Professor 
Westrup was on a far higher level than the singing. But Thetis Blacker 
as Queen of the Earth Spirits showed real feeling for the quality of the music, 
although she was unable effectively to project her voice into the hall. Barbara 
Rawson sang prettily but with a pinched top register as the heroine and 

Arthur Wassermann showed a small but pleasing voice as Konrad. 
Peter Heyworth 


Covent Garden. Aida (December 2) 

The revival in English under Barbirolli was one of the better evenings of the 
season. There had been some refurbishing of the old production ; new 
dances which meant well, and some arty but not too prolonged groupings of 
Egyptian maidens atop the tomb where Johnston and Gré Brouwenstijn 
struggled for breath. Otherwise much the same, except that the priests after 
the Judgment Scene, shambling on like the fairies with wands in Jolanthe do 
not seem to get their cue to shamble off again ; the ‘going away’ music is 
clearly indicated. 

Vocally there was nothing very sumptuous to be heard and Sir John did 
wisely to keep the orchestra fairly low, so that no one was forced to shout 
even if he or she did in fact do so. The Nile Scene was beautifully conducted 
with a heartsearching eloquence at the great moments such as Pensa che un 
popolo, vinto, straziato, where the strings were properly brought up. Again 
in the Judgment Scene the chromatic runs and the braying figure in the brass 
were really brought out as Beecham used to bring them: withal, very 
considerate tempi, helpful conducting. Most helpful of all was the prompter 
who never missed a note. In spite of this or because of it the Dutch soprano 
sang well, one of the best Aidas heard here since the war, though lyrical and 
gracious rather than really dramatic or imposing. The C in O patria mia 
was taken dolce, but a shade flat ; flatness is the besetting sin of this generally 
musicianly and attractive singer whose voice is full and even and telling. 
Though big, she looks well, even athletic, like one of those great lady 
athletes her country produces. She looked as if she could outrun most of the 
Egyptian army if it really came to Fuggiamo ! The Amneris was the young 
American mezzo Nell Rankin. She had her moments; singing most 
graciously the lovely little entry in Act III before she goes into the temple, even 
as a beautiful American girl might pause to sing on the steps of the Mission. 
It is a lovely voice, but it lacks bite and sometimes even support, while the 
singer has yet to perfect the art of projecting and moulding a phrase to make it 
effective in a theatre. She had a good shot AA! tu dei vivere ! but got tired 
and wild before the end of Sacerdoti ; Compiste un delitte. Johnston and 
Rothmiiller completed the quartet efficiently, the former singing with style 


and some tenderness in the final duet which for once really caught fire. 
P.H.W. 
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B.B.C. Third Programme. The Barber of Bagdad (Cornelius) (November 29) 

The Barber of Bagdad is a delicious work !_ I had expected that Cornelius’s 
close association with Wagner would have led to a style heavily marked by 
the master’s idiom. But the strange thing about this music is that, on the 
contrary, it is singularly elusive of stylistic definition. The woodwind writing 
bears traces of Berlioz (and could there be a greater recommendation ?), the 
orchestral writing is mildly chromatic and thus in line with the general run 
of German music after the middle of the last century, but it is combined with 
a light-footed delicacy that sets it apart from its period. Perhaps it was more 
a quality of warm humanity rather than any very precise musical similarity 
that called Der Corregidor so often to mind, while the involved delicacy of 
the second act trio Er kommt ! Er Kommt ! seemed a modest foretaste of 
the great ensembles of Falstaff. 

It would, however, be idle to suggest that Cornelius was blessed with the 
inexhaustible wealth of memorable ideas of either Verdi or Wolf. The 
Barber of Bagdad is a work that reveals remarkable skill and sensibility rather 
than the hot fire of genius. It is not music that seizes the listener by the 
scruff of the neck and compels attention, but one that in a quietly humorous 
and unostentatious manner offers the attentive ear constant diversion. (Per- 
haps this is why the opera has never won more than limited popularity.) 
Cornelius’s melodic gift was not particularly strong ; some of his tunes start 
well enough but fall away sadly. Yet the orchestral writing is a joy, full of 
invention and wit, there is a constant flow of dextrous harmonic ideas, the 
characters are well drawn and there is a high degree of unity between words 
and music. Above all the work has what so many German operas of the 
nineteenth century lack : measure. The Wagnerian music dramas are works 
of such supreme genius that their vast length is of no matter, but they set a 
bad example to lesser talents, who, in their certainty that any music committed 
by themselves to paper represented no less than the fruits of personal com- 
munion with the infinite, ceased to pay regard to the limits of human 
endurance. The love music in the second act of The Barber of Bagdad is a 
case in point. Here is no endless storming of the heavens (such as would be 
wholly inappropriate to the circumstances) but a gentle, elegiac and heart- 
warming little scene. 

The NWDR recording from Cologne under Joseph Keilberth was in all 
ways fully adequate, although none of the singing rose above this level. 
Kurt BOhme sang the role of the Barber, Rudolf Schock the hero, and Anny 
Schlemm the heroine. Karl Schmitt-Walter made a disappointing impression 
in the small part of the Caliph. Peter Heyworth. 





After blaming the BBC, last month, for keeping so silent about contem- 
porary German opera, I must now draw special attention to the broadcast 
of Rolf Liebermann’s Leonore 40/45, in a Baden-Baden recording, which is 
planned for January 17. The libretto of this opera, which is in French and 
German, is obtainable at 2s. 3d. from Universal Edition, 24 Gt. Pulteney 
Street, W.1. See Opera Calendar on page 60 for references to the accounts 
of the first performances.—A.P. 
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Readers’ Letters 
Peter Grimes 


While my admiration of the dramatic power of Britten’s Peter Grimes is 
intense, I was struck, when seeing the recent Covent Garden revival, by the 
comparative dramatic ineffectiveness of the end of Act II in Grimes’s hut. 
The situation will be remembered. The apprentice, impelled by Grimes, has 
fallen down the cliff to his death; a party from the village has entered the 
hut and, finding no one there, has left again, all except Captain Balstrode; 
the latter remains behind, looks through the cliff-door and presumably 
sees the tragedy, and then climbs down the cliff after Grimes. This seems 
to me an ineffective conclusion because it gives Balstrode a prominence to 
which he is hardly entitled—he never does succeed in becoming the Hans 
Sachs of Peter Grimes, though he sometimes looks like doing so. 

An alternative has been tried. When Peter Grimes was produced at the 
Stadtische Oper, Berlin in 1946, Balstrode left the hut with the others at the 
end of Act II. Grimes then returned alone through the cliff-door, his face 
showing extreme horror and distress, and as the curtain fell he buried his 
head in his hands. This ending is so much more effective, nay genuinely 
moving, than that prescribed in the score that one wonders whether any 
suggestion has been made for its adoption in this country. The difficulty is, 
of course, that the music commits itself to Balstrode following Grimes down 
the cliff, but this problem could surely be got over? I should be interested 
to hear the views of other Britten enthusiasts about this question. 

Robert Boas, London, S.W.1 

Now that Peter Grimes is once more in the repertory of Covent Garden, it 
is to be hoped that one or other of the gramophone record companies will 
take steps to make a complete recording of the work. At the best of times 
the chances of hearing contemporary operas in the opera house are rare; 
but when the opportunity does arise, and when our National Opera House 
does take the trouble to revive Peter Grimes, then it is to be hoped, too, that 
one of the gramophone companies will have enough enterprise to remedy a 
Situation that is really deplorable. T. Hilder, Glasgow 


Late News 


We have just received full details of the seasons at Milan, Naples and Rome. As 
many of our readers plan their European trips to coincide with visits to these opera 
houses, we print the arrangements from January. 

SCALA 

Otello. Tebaldi, del Monaco, Warren ; de Sabata. (Jan. 6,) 

Lucia di Lammermoor. Callas, di Stefano, Panerai, Petri ; Karajan. (Jan. 17.) 
Bluebeard’s Castle. Simionato, Petri ; Giulini. (Jan. 28.) 

Figaro. Schwarzkopf, Seefried, Petri, Panerai ; Karajan. (Feb. 3.) 

Faust. Cast not announced. (Feb. 12.) 

Tristan. Grob-Prand!, Wilhelm Ernest, Frick, Neidlinger ; de Sabata. (March 13) 
Cenerentola. Simionato, Noni, Cadoni, Valetti, Bruscantini ; Giulini. (March 3) 
La Figlia del Diavolo (Mortari) 

La Gita in Campagna (Peragallo) $+ Casts to be announced. (March 20.) 
Amelia al Ballo (Menotti) J 

Alceste. Tebaldi, Gavarini ; Giulini. (March 31.) 

Tosca. Tebaldi, Tagliavini, Silveri ; de Sabata. (April 11.) 
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Don Carlo. Callas, Stignani, Penno, Silveri, Rossi-Lemeni ; Votto. (April 12.) 
Jeanne au Bacher. Ingrid Bergmann, Prandelli ; (Apr-! 18.) 

Eugen Onegin. Tebaldi, di Stefano, Bechi, Petri ; Rodzinski. (April 30.) 
Cyrano de Bergerac (Alfano). Vinay ; (May 11.) 

Elektra. Goltz, Dow, Nicolai ; Mitropoulos. (May 20.) 

and Arlecchino (Busoni). Simionato ; Mitropoulos. — 

Quattro Rusteghi. Cast to be announced ;: Sanzogno. (May 29.) 

Il Trovatore. Callas, Barbieri, del Monaco, Protti, Modesti ; Votto. (May 31.) 


SAN CARLO, NAPLES 

January 

Tristan. Grob-Prandl, Malaniuk, Ernest, Schoeffler, von Rohr ; Rodzinski. 

Forza del Destino. Tebaldi, Pirazzini, Penno, Manca-Serra, Neri, Meletti, Clabassi ; 
Santini. 

Sakuntala (Alfano). Olivero, Turrini, Neri ; Questa. 

Pescatori di Perle. Carosio, Tagliavini, Taddei ; Santini. 

February 

La Wally. Tebaldi, Turrini, Tagliabue ; Santini. 

Madama Butterfly. Leila, Gencer, Prandelli, Taddei ; Santini. 

Figaro. Tebaldi, Simionato, Noni, Tajo, Colombo, Koreh ; Perlea. 

March 

Boulevard Solitude (Henze) 

Mozart and Salieri (Rimsky-Korsakov) 

Eugen Onegin. Gencer, Dominguez, Campora, Bechi, Tajo ; Rodzinski. 

News of the Day. (Hindemith). Stich-Randell ; Hindemith. 

April 

Pescatori (Napoli). Carosio ; Gavazzeni. 

Segreto di Susanna. Noni, Poli ; Gavazzeni. 

Andrea Chenier. de Cavalieri, del Monaco, Protti ; Serafin. 

Tosca. de Cavalieri, del Monaco, Guelfi ; Rapalo. 

Debora e Jaele. Petrella, Gavarini ; Gavazzeni. 

May 

Der Prozess. Salzburg Production. 


} Cast not announced ; Sch2rchen. 


TEATRO DELL’OPERA, ROME 

The Snow-Maiden. Rizzieri, Pirazzini, Zareska, Pini, Munteanu, Guelfi, de 
Taranto, Clabassi, Zagonara ; Gui. (January 2.) 

Cavalieri di Ekebu (Zandonai). Malatrasi, Pederzini, Picchi, Malaspina, Cassinelli ; 
de Fabritiis. (January 14.) 

Cenerentola. Simionato, Arnaldi, Cadoni, Oncina, Tajo, Bruscantini; Gui. 
(January 20.) 

Romulus (Allegra). Barbato, Benedetti, Corelli, Guelfi ; de Fabritiis. (January 28.) 

Bohéme. Petrella, Meli, di Stefano, Guelfi, Tajo ; Gavazzeni. (February 4.) 

Lohengrin. Stella, Benedetti, Neate, Guelfi, Neri ; Capuana. (February 11.) 

Rigoletto. Arnaldi, di Stefano, Protti, Canali, Neri ; de Fabritiis. (February 18.) 

The Consul. Petrella, Gardino, Guelfi, Cassinelli, Wozniak ; Gavazzeni. (Feb- 
ruary 25.) 

Don Carlo. Mancini, Nicolai, Corelli, Gobbi, Christoff, Neri ; Santini (March 4.) 

Andrea Chenier. Tebaldi, del Monaco, Silveri, Cassinelli, Tomei; Questa.(March 11.) 

Margherita da Cortona (Refice). Barbato, Prandelli, Poli, Neri; Questa. (March 18.) 

Otello. Tebaldi, del Monaco, Gobbi, Canali, Caruso, Colella; Ca>uana. (March 25.) 

Flying Dutchman. Rysanek, J. Hermann, Hopf, Weber ; BGhm. (March 30.) 

Il Sistema della Dolcezza (Tosatti). Meli, Lazzari, de Taranto, Borriello ; San- 
zogno. (April 7.) 

and Boulevard Solitude. Laszlo, Lazzari, Borriello, Calabrese; Sanzogno. (April 7.) 

ma ae Aulide. Pobbe, Nicolai, Corelli, Christoff, Maoinica ; Santini. 
(April 17.) 

Christophe Colomb (Milhaud). Santini. (May 3.) 

La Favorita. Stignani, Poggi, Bastianini, Neri ; Bellezza. (May 8.) 


(Dates shown in brackets are dates of the first performance of the season.) 
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ROLF LIEBERMANN 


“ LEONORE 40/45” “ PENELOPE” 
THIRD PROGRAMME World Premiére 
JAN. 17th & FEB. 4th SALZBURG FESTIVAL 1954. 
Vecal Score (G.) 45/- Libretto (G.) 2/6 Vocal Score & Libretto in preparation 
* * * * * 
Hundredth Anniversary LEOS JANACEK ~ Born 3rd July 1854 
“ KATJA KABANOVA™ *“ AUS EINEM TOTENHAUS” 
In June at the in the 1954 
SADLERS WELLS OPERA WIESBADEN MAY FESTIVAL 


Vocal Score (G.Cz.) 33/- Vocal Score be'ng reprinted 


UNIVERSAL EDITION 24 Gt., Pulteney Street, W.1. 








THE BRITISH GRAND OPERA SOCIETY 
FLoTOWws 


MARTHA 
at KING GEORGE’S HALL, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
on JANUARY 21, 22, and 23 
LIONEL will be sung by JOHN PERRIN 


(A Young Tenor from Sadlers Wells) 
Producer: WALTER GLASER Conductor : DAVID LEVINE 











IMPORTANT NOTICE 





On and after January 1, 1954, the Address 
of the Editorial Office of OPERA will be 
will be changed from 2, Orme Square, W.2 


to: 6 Woodland Rise, London, N.10. 














Kind y mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 





Date COVENT GARDEN 

December 

Mon. 28 Carmen 

Tues. 29 Boheme 

Wed. 30 (m) — 

Wed. 30 (e) Tosca 

Thur. 31 Carmen 
January 

Fri 1 Figaro 

Sat. 2 (m) 

Sat. 2 (e) Aida 
January 

Mon. 4 Figaro 

Tues. 5 Carmen 

Wed. 6 (m) | ~~ 

Wed. 6 (e) Butterfly 

Thur. 7 Le Coq d'Or 

Fri 8 Butterfly 

Sat. 9 (m) _ 

Sat. 9 (e) Le Coq d’Or 
January 

Mon. 11 Le Coq d’Or 

Tues. 12 Carmen 

Wed. 13 Turandot 

Thur. 14 Le Coq d'Or 

Fri. 15 Turandot 

Sat. 16 (m) _ 

Sat. 16 (e) Butterfly 
January 

Mon. 18 Rigoletto 

Tues. 19 Turandot 

Wed. 20 Le Coq d’Or 

Thur. 21 Butterfly 

Fri. 22 Aida 

Sat. 23 (m) — 

Sat. 23 (e) Fidelio 
January 

Mon. 25 Tosca 

Tues. 26 Rigoletto 

Wed. 27 Carmen 

Thur. 28 Fidelio 

Fri. 29 Gloriana 

Sat. 30(m) | _ 

Sat. 30 (e) Rigoletto 


SADLER’S WELLS 


Don Pasquale 
Luisa Miller 
Hansel and Grete! 
Ballet 

Butterfly 


Ballet 
Ballet 
Hansel and Gretel 


Luisa Miller 
Butterfly 

Hansel and Gretel 
Ballet 

Don Pasquale 
Eugen Onegin 
Ballet 

Carmen 


Hansel and Gretel 
Fledermaus 

Don Pasquale 
Ballet 

Carmen 

Ballet 

Eugen Onegin 


Eugen Onegin 
Ballet 

Don Giovanni 
Ballet 

Don Giovanni 
Ballet 

Hansel and Gretel 


Ballet 

Ballet 

Hansel and Grete! 
Eugen Onegin 
Ballet 

Ballet 

Don Giovanni 


CARL ROSA 


11 


Prd itd 


Theatre Royal, 

Cheltenham 
Carmen 
Bohéme 
Barber of Seville 
Traviata 
Bohéme 
Barber of Seville 
Trovatore 


Alma Theatre, Luton 
Carmen 

Bohéme 

Barber of Seville 
Traviata 

Bohéme 

Barber of Seville 
Trovatore 











FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON : 
Elliott (Recital Room) 


January 


3—Elisabeth Schwarzkopf ; 





BBC BROADCASTS FOR JANUARY 


1 Polly (studio performance). 


10 Linda di Chamounix (Donizetti), Italian recording. Libretto, Ricordi, 271 Regent St.,W.1 
2s. 6d. 


17 Leonore 40/45 (Liebermann), Baden-Baden recording. 
Edition, 24 Gt Pulteney St, W.1, 2s. 3d. 


(p. 227). 


German/French libretto from Universal 
See OPERA, July 1952 (pp. 421-3) and April 1953 


3s park Sonnet (Chisholm), studio performance. See OPERA, February 1953, (pp. 102-3.) 
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January 14—Victoria 
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COLUMBIA PRESENTS 
A Complete Long Playing 


Recording of 


HUMPERDINCK'S 


“HANSEL 
AND 
naar saan ai GRETEL”’ 


MERBERT VOM KARAJAN Conductor 


COLUMBIA 


HUPMPERDING KS 


The cast includes : 

ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF . ELISABETH GRUMMER 
JOSEF METTERNICH - MARIA VON ILOSVAY 
ELSE SCHURHOFF AND ANNY FELBERMAYER 

WITH CHORUS AND THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


CONDUCTED BY HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


(Sung in German 


33CX 1096-7 


OLU 


33} R.P.M. RECORDS 





COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LTD., RECORD DIV., 8-11 GT, CASTLE ST., LONDON, W.! 
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VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM 


By kind permission of the Director, SIR LEIGH ASHTON 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 24th at 8.0 p.m. 
The English Opera Group. General Manager : Basil Douglas 


presents 


PETER PEARS Tenor 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN Piano 


Songs by Purcell and Britten, including ‘‘ WINTER WORDS,”’ 
Lyrics and Ballads by Thomas Hardy. (First London 
Performance). 


Tickets : Res. 9/-, 6/-, Unres. 3/- from Ibbs and Tillett (WEL. 
8418) and Usual Agents. ON CONCERT NIGHT ONLY 


at Museum. 











The Arts Council of Great Britain 


4. St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 
THURSDAY, 4th FEBRUARY, at 8.0 p.m. 
THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP ASSOCIATION 


presents 
A Concert Reading of a new Opera 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 


the music by Wilfrid Mellers, the libretto by R. J. White. 
Introduced by the librettist and directed by the composer. 


APRIL CANTELO PETER PEARS 
BARBARA HOWITT NORMAN LUMSDEN 
KEVIN MILLER TREVOR ANTHONY 


At the piano: ROBERT KEYS. 


A few guest tickets at 6/- and 9/- obtainable from the Hon. 
Secretary, 19 Glazbury Road, London, W.14 (FULham 5138). 
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Overa Ne WSs 


Published by 
THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
GUILD, INC. 


The only All-Opera Magazine 
in the United States 
welcomes new subscribers 
who will become eligible 

to receive twenty-four issues 
by sending 33 shillings to— 


OPERA 


Rolls House Publishing Coy., Ltd , 
Rolls House, Breams Buildings, E.C.4 


The American magazine appears 
weekly during the regular 

winter opera season and fort- 
nightly spring and fall. 
Subscriptions will begin with the 
number current at the time of 
remittance. 

Profusely illustrated by photo- 
graphs and themes. 


Opera /News 


contains articles by eminent 
authorities making it valuable 
for permanent reference. 

Widen your operatic knowledge 
and deepen your overseas 
information by this dire-t 
subscription service to 


Opera /News 


(not affiliated with OPERA) 











COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
BOOKS 


An invaluable introduction (illus- 
trated) to some of the works in the 
repertory of the Royal Opera. 


8 Ee ee Bizet 
by Martin Cooper 

PE iisicsnctxccadicsenscess Massenet 
by Percy Colson 

THE MAGIC FLUTE......... Mozart 
by Rupert Lee 


ROSENKAVALIER...... R. Strauss 
by Alan Pryce-Jones 


PETER GRIMEG.............. Britten 
by Charles Stuart 

H. TROVATUOME..........::.<. Verdi 
by Dyneley Hussey 

SE I oi cecescastescosasenec Verdi 
by F. Bonavia 

ee eee Verdi 


by Trevor Fisher 

BORIS GODUNOV Moussorgsky 
by Gerald Abraham 

LOHENGRIN.................. Wagner 
by Hans Redlich 

THE MASTERSINGERS...Wagner 
by Egon Wellesz 


by Hans Redlich 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE Wagner 
by Hans Redlich 


THE RHINEGOLD......... Wagner 
by Berta Geissmar 

THE VALKYRIE............ Wagner 
by Berta Geissmar 

ee Wagner 


by Berta Beissmar 
THE TWILIGHT OF 


by Berta Geissmar 


3/- each 


PRESS COMMENT : 


“They are designed to give the opera fan a 
general background to individual works : 
short studies of the composer's history, an 
analysis of the work, and much relevant 
information, together with some illustrations 
of the immediate or historical productions. 
They serve an admirable purpose.”’ Liverpool 
Daily Post. 

Published by 


BOOSEY & HAWKES, Ltd. 
295, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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RESTAURANT ALBERT 


ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 
Continental Cuisine 

under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 





LUNCHEONS ° DINNERS ° SUPPERS 





53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 1296 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS — Subscribers have their copies posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date of issue. Special strength envelopes are employed to 
ensure delivery in good conditio n—copies are gladly replaced in the event of their 
being damaged or lost in transit. Send us your name and address together with r emit- 
tance of 33s. 6d. for one year (12 issues and Index). U.S.A. (one year) $5.00 post free. 
France, one year, Frs. 1750 post free. State issue with which subscription is to begin. 
(Subscription without Index 32s.) 


BACK NUMBERS — All back numbers with the exception of Vol. 1, No. 3and Vol. 2, 
No. 8 are available at 2s. each. OPERA is published monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by post 
2s. 8d.). Yearly subscription, including the annual index, 33s. 6d. (or 32s. without 
index). All enquiries to Rolls House. 


BINDERS—the latest design binders (to convert your single copies into a bound 
volume) are now in stock, price 7/6d. plus 1/- postage and packing. The copies are very 
easily bound into the binder by special strength cords and the assembled volume lies flat 
at any opening. This latest design accommodates thirteen issues plus a separate index. 
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Please make cheques payable to “‘ OPERA.” MAT ; 
ga he lig rt 7 rerere. 
THE ROSEBERY CLUB 7), 
President : Miss IDA COOK 7e 
Opera and Ballet gallery enthusiasts, thisis your club. You will not obtain 
seats at reduced prices and like concessions, but you would enjoy the JOAN ¢ 
practical assistance in the form of talks, lectures etc., accorded us by "Ca 
friends closely connected to the ‘‘Wells’’ and ‘‘Garden’’ and distinguished 
persons in the opera and ballet world. Vile 
The keen enthusiast will discover an added interest that will give much Basil C 
pleasure. If you are in this category why not come and help us achieve 
our principal aim “‘to create interest in and further the appreciation of 
Opera and Ballet’’. Full part 
The annual sub. is 7/6d., meetings are fortnightly (Tuesdays). Hon. The O | 
Sec. A. R. Morris, 38 Whitby Road, Sutton, Surrey. eupe 
a 
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MADAME 


RODOLFA LHOMBINO 


Late Royal Opera House, Stockholm, Queen’s Hall Concerts, etc. 


Permanent purity and power ensured by 
tuition based on old Italian school of singing 
Pupils in Opera, musical comedy, B.B.C., 
Television, oratoria and on concert platforms 


Write: Wigmore Hall Studios, London, W.1 
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THE LONDON OPERA CLUB 


wishes all its Members and Friends 


A Ocery 
Happy Wew. Year 


London Opera Club, 
37, Kingswood Court, 
MAI: 0058 West End Lane, N.W.6 
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> 7 FULL DRAMATIC 
The Opera _ School TRAINING FOR THE 
Principals ty OPERA STAGE 
JOAN CROSS : ANNE WOOD — 
C-B.E. Staff Gesture: Mime: Speech 


Vilem Tausky : Marie Fedro Music and Acting Ensemble 
Basil Coleman : Archie Harradine Study of Réles 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from : 
The Opera School Ltd., The De Walden Institute, Charlbert St., London, N.W.8 
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THE ELACK EOX 


HIGH FIDELITY—The Pye Black Box is the first 

High Fidelity instrument of its kind to be marketed in 

England. Here is a standard of reproduction never 

before available in such a compact instrument. The 

_ Black Box with twin speakers plays all speeds of 

records and provides a room filling quality of sound 

with remarkable depth, range and tonal fidelity. If 

( you are interested in further details we will pes, 
send a copy of our illustrated brochure. 


Prices : 63 gns. luxury model, and 39 gns. () iE) 


PYE LIMITED + CAMBRIDGE +- ENGLAND q 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 
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